


REALITY AND FANTASY THINKING IN SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


W. S. TayLor 


On the basis of his investigation, the author maintains that, ‘‘Our students—and by inference, the 
educated population of which they are a sample—are governed by fantasy to a dangerous degree in their 
thinking about social problems.’’ In the following article he outlines his findings and sounds a note 
of warning that no effective planning or constructive action is possible unless education is so imparted as 


to counteract this tendency of fantasy thinking. 


Dr. Taylor is Professor of Philosophy at the Indore Christian College. 


The General Problem.—We start with 
two statements which seem so nearly self- 
evident, and which command such general 
agreement, that we may take them as axioms 
on which to base further discussion. 


(1) The data of social reconstruc- 
tion are very complex and some- 
times obscure, involving as they 
do very complex inter-relation- 
ships of economic, political, 
legal, sociological and psycholo- 
gical factors, and the very 
difficult problem of human 
motivation. 


(2) Effective plans for social re- 
construction must be based on 
a clear understanding of these 
data. 


It follows that the social worker, to be 
effective, must be objective and realistic in 
his thinking. He must be capable of seeing 
a social situation as it is, and not as he 
imagines, or wants, it to be. There are, of 
course, limits to the degree of objective 
realistic thinking that can be demanded, 
and we must not push too far the anti- 


. thesis of objective reality thinking and 


subjective fantasy thinking. Every observa- 
tion is the product of an interaction 
between objective and subjective factors. 
But we can and should require that a 
person’s understanding of social problems 
should not be unduly distorted by the 
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presence of wish fantasies, by uncritical 
reliance on social or religious dogmas 
which can be shown to have little meaning 
for the social situation he is dealing with, 
by social attitudes reflecting class prejudice, 
or by ideas of merit and reward which bear 
no relation to the facts of social life as they 
face him. So far as possible he must be 
objective and factually accurate. 


In other words, we might say that his 
observation and thinking must be governed 
by reality-preference rather than by fantasy- 
preference. Until we have a group of legisla- 
tors and trained social workers whose 
thinking is governed by reality-preference 
rather than by fantasy-preference, we cannot 
expect to have effective social planning. 
And until we have an extensive public 
opinion similarly governed by reality 
preference rather than by fantasy 
preference, we cannot expect to  have- 
effective public support for good social 
planning. 

So much seems to follow from the two 
statements with which we started. But the 
next question raises practical problems. 
Where can we get these social workers, and 
how can we build up this public opinion, 
both governed by reality-preference ? 
The answer would seem to be, quite 
clearly, from our educated people. 
The great mass of uneducated people are 
recognized to be, of necessity, custom- 
bound and slow to change. But the function 
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of education should be to give people a 
greater measure of intellectual freedom, 
and with it a more progressive and more 
objective outlook. We should therefore 
expect to find the thinking of our unedu- 
cated people fantasy-dominated, and to 
find in the thinking of our educated 
people a strong development of reality- 
preferences. 


The Investigation—Do we find this ? 
The answer is rather disconcerting. About 
two hundred and fifty college students were 
recently given a simple reality-fantasy- 
preference story test, such as has been used 
in other countries, but adapted to suit 
Indian conditions. Each student was given 
two incomplete stories, the second story 
being given about two months after the 
first. The student was first asked to com- 
plete the story in his own words, as he 
thought it would end. Then he was given 
two alternate endings, one of which follow- 
ed necessarily from the data given in the 
first part of the story, the other of which 
was more pleasant, but did violence to the 
data given in the first part of the story ; 
and he was asked (i) to state which ending 
he thought was truer, i.e. more like what 
would happen in real life, giving his 
reasons and (ii) to state which ending he 
liked better, again giving his reasons. 
The answer which the student himself 
wrote gave an indication of his spontane- 
ous reality or fantasy preference in his 
own constructive thinking, and was marked 
on a five point scale from -+-2 for strong 
fantasy-preference to —2 for strong reality- 
preference. His choice between the two 
alternate given answers indicated how far 
his recognition of given facts was governed 
by reality or fantasy preferences, and how 
far he was able to separate his recognition of 
factual data from his own wish-preferences. 


Spontaneous Reality-preference.—When the 
spontaneous story endings were scored on 


the five point scale, and the average score 
determined for all the students on both the 
stories,—i.e. the average of about 500 
story endings,—it came to + °095. To under- 
stand this, we must remember that -+-2:00 
stands for maximum fantasy thinking, 
and —2-00 for maximum reality thinking, 
and 0-00 for a balance of reality and 
fantasy thinking. The figure of + -095 
therefore indicates that among these college 
students fantasy thinking is at least as 
strong as-reality thinking, and perhaps a 
little stronger. 


When the two stories are taken separa- 
tely, however, the relative strength of the 
fantasy thinking is seen to vary greatly 
from one social situation to another. 
Perhaps it would be best to outline the 
two stories. Story (I) dealt with a village 
boy, Ram Prasad, who had completed his 
primary and middle school education, and 
was about to appear for his Matriculation 
Examination. He was not a clever student, 
but by dint of hard and regular work had 
just passed in his examinations, never 
getting higher than a rather low III division 
standing. About a month before his Matri- 
culation Examination, Ram Prasad’s old 
father fell seriously ill of pneumonia, and 
night after night Ram Prasad had to sit 
up with him. His study was, necessarily, 
almost completely stopped, and when he 
went to write his paper he was so weary 
he almost fell asleep over his paper. From 
this point on the student had to complete 
the story. Obviously, with his previous 
academic record, Ram Prasad had 
practically no chance at all of passing his 
examination under these difficult con- 
ditions. Involved in the story was the tradi- 
tional strong sentiment of duty to one’s 
parents. 


Story (II) dealt with a fisherman and his 
wife in a coast town in India. They were 
illiterate, old, without children, poverty- 
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stricken, quick-tempered and irritable, dis- 
appointed with life, living a hand-to- 
mouth existence from day to day and unable 
to plan for the morrow. One day they 
caught a fish with a golden wishing ring in 
its mouth, and were allowed three, but 
only three, wishes. The story turns on the 
use of these three wishes, and does not as 
clearly involve any strong moral or religi- 
ous issues as did story (I), but depends on 
a psychological understanding of the charac- 
ters of the fisherman and his wife. 


When Story (I) is taken separately, the 
average score on the spontaneous endings 
is +°412. In this story, therefore, the 
moral and religious sentiments involved 
tend to distort the students’ thinking 
towards a fantasy ending to a very decided 
degree. In Story (II), where such moral 
sentiments are not so clearly involved, the 
average score is—*253, showing that this 
story permits of a greater measure of 
reality thinking ; though even here the 
swing to reality thinking is not as great 
as is the swing to fantasy thinking in the 
previous story. 


So far, therefore, these results suggest 
that in social situations involving tradi- 
tional moral or religious sentiments, college 
students are likely to show a rather strong 
tendency to fantasy thinking. The diffi- 
culty is that almost all social problems in 
India do, in one way or another, tend to 
involve such moral and religious senti- 
ments. 


Recognition of Reality Solutions.—The 
picture is better when one considers the 
selections made by the students from the 
two answers given to them. Taking both 
stories together, 66° of the students 
select the ‘‘ reality’’ ending as being the 
truest—i.e. as being most like what occurs 
in real life—and reject the fantasy ending. 
Thus two students out of every three show 
reality preference in the recognition of a 
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solution presented to them, and only one 
out of every three shows fantasy preference. 


When the stories are taken separately, 
differences again emerge. In Story (I), only 
56%, or about half the students, show 
reality preference in their recognition of a 
suitable ending ; while in Story (II), 76%, 
or three out of every four, show a reality 
preference in their choice. 


When asked to state which of the 
given endings they like better, only 24%, 
or one out*of four students, taking both 
stories together, prefer the reality ending, 
while 76%, or three out of four, prefer the 
fantasy ending. When the stories are taken 
separately, only 19%, or one out of five, 
prefer the reality ending for Story (I), four 
out of five preferring the fantasy ending ; 
while for Story (II), 29°% prefer the reality 
ending, and 71°, the fantasy ending. 


There is therefore again evidence, 
from this selection of given endings, that 
the students show very considerable fantasy 
preference, and that this tendency is greatly 
enhanced when there are moral or religious 
sentiments involved in the social situation. 


Reality Preference Summary.—From 
these results three things seem to follow :— 


(1) Our students—and, by infer- 
ence, the educated population 
of which they are a sample—, 
are governed by fantasy to a 
dangerous degree in their think- 
ing about social problems, the 
degree of fantasy thinking vary- 
ing with the nature of the 
problem. 


The students—and, by in- 
ference, the educated popula- 
tion of which they are a sample 
—show much greater fantasy 
preference in their spontaneous 
constructive thinking than they 
do when presented with alter- 


(2) 
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native solutions requiring 
merely recognition of what is 
real. That is, there is a less 
likelihood of their being able to 
produce valid social pro- 
grammes than there is of their 
being able to support such 
programmes produced by 
others, though, even here, the 
chances of getting intelligent 
support for a realistic social 
programme seem to be little 
better than 50%. 


This is due largely to a lack 
of harmony between what the 
student desires and what he 
may admit is right. Even when 
he recognizes that one solution 
is right, he generally desires 
the other. When asked to 
state why they chose one solu- 
tion rather than the other, 
only about 1% of the students 
stated that they preferred a 
solution because it was ‘‘ true,”’ 
or ‘‘fitted the facts” or 
‘“ seemed real.’’ They have not 
learned to think of truth to 
reality, correspondence with 
fact, as being in itself admirable, 
and even when bound to admit 
its presence, they tend to reject 
its claims in favour of irrelevant 
standards such as those of 
pleasantness oor happiness. 
There is clear evidence of very 
considerable conflict in their 
minds between a reality they 
can recognize and admit when 
required to do so, and a fantasy 
which they prefer. This pre- 
ference for fantasy over reality 
in their thinking is an alarming 
social symptom. 


Reasons for Preferences.—But the bald 


figures we have used so far may by them- 
selves be misleading, and more information 
is needed. A man may select a reality ending, 
but do so for a fantasy reason, and vice 
versa, or the reason may be quite irrelevant. 
We therefore need to know more, 
qualitatively, about the reasons for the 
choices made. 

The general picture can best be shown 
by giving the percentages of unsatisfactory 
reasons for choices. When the student 
chose the correct reality ending out of the 
two given to him, his reasons were consi- 
dered satisfactory if they were based on the 
actual facts given in the story. They were 
considered unsatisfactory if they were 
based on other grounds. When he chose 
the fantasy ending his reasons were con- 
sidered satisfactory if they clearly expressed 
the desire for pleasure or a happy ending, 
as this is a normal foundation for fantasy 
thinking or wish-fulfilment, and unsatis- 
factory if based on other grounds. 


Taking the two stories together, 66 
out of every hundred students correctly 
select the reality ending as being the truer, 
but of these, 64% give unsatisfactory 
reasons for their choice ; 34 out of every 
hundred incorrectly select the fantasy 
ending as being truer, and of these 89%, 
give unsatisfactory reasons for their choice. 
Of those who like the reality ending better, 
simply as a matter of personal preference, 
51% give unsatisfactory reasons ; and of 
those who like the fantasy ending better, 
49% give unsatisfactory reasons. 


Apart altogether, therefore, from the 
reality or fantasy preference shown in 
the choice of the ending itself, there is a 
rather alarming amount of fantasy prefer- 
ence in the reasons for which the choices 
are made. Its nature appears better when 
the two stories are taken separately. 


Story I.—The unsatisfactory reasons 
may be classified in three chief groups :— 
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(1) Some moral sentiment or reli- 
gious belief not related to the 
factual data given in the story. 
The most common argument 
here was that Ram Prasad 
was a very virtuous boy because 
of the way he cared for his 
sick father, and he succeeded 
in the examination becuase 
virtue is always rewarded and 
God always cares for those who 
do right. 


(2) A generalized belief not directly 


related to the particular data 


{ Of those who chose the reality ending as truer ... 
ee those who chose the fantasy ending as truer ... 
( Of those who liked the reality ending better... 


| Of those who liked the fantasy ending better... 47% 


Of these three factors, the moral, 
including specially the conviction that virtue 
is always rewarded, and the belief that God 
will care for those who do right, operates 
most strongly in distorting the students’ 
thinking on social problems and giving it 
a strong bias to fantasy. This may be due 
to the continuing influence of the doctrine 
of Karma, when consideration of a future 
life has been largely eliminated from the 
students’ minds, and the thought of in- 
evitable rewards consequently confined 
to the immediate present. The frequency 
with which the other two reasons occur 
gives disconcerting evidence of the pre- 
valence of vague, inaccurate and irrelevant 
thinking. 

Story I].—The unsatisfactory reasons 
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given in the _ story,—e.g. 

‘‘ because poverty defeats 

people,” “hard work brings 

success,’ ‘‘ slow and _ steady 

wins the race,” ‘‘ perseverance 
wins.” 

(3) Irrelevant reasons,—e.g. ‘‘ be- 


cause India is a slave country,” 
‘“ because education is spread- 
ing everywhere.” 


The following table gives the percent- 
ages of choices made on these three un- 
satisfactory grounds* :— 


Moral Generalized Irrelevant 
reasons reusons reasons 
9% 20% 15% 
68%, 26% 11% 
32% 12% 15% 

7% 4% 


may be classified in the same two groups, 
with the difference that the nature of the 
moral reason is altered. In this story it 
takes three chief forms, (i) honest work is 
good, (ii) bad temper deserves to be 
punished, (iii) it is a woman’s moral duty 
to sacrifice herself for her husband. 


In addition, one new class of unsatis- 
factory answers is added, indicating the 
persistence of class prejudice,—e.g. ‘‘ they 
were a low class of people who have little 


intelligence,’ ‘‘ such ignorant people can’t 
unde:stand,”’ ‘‘ this type of people have no 
wisdom.” 


The following table gives the percent- 
ages with which the various types of 
unsatisfactory reasons occur for Story II:— 





* The total across sometimes is more than 100, as some students give two reasons for their choice 
one reason falling in one group, the other in another group. 
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Moral Genera-  Irrele- Class 

reasons lized vant pre- 

reasons reasons judice 

Of those who chose the reality endingas truer ... 16% 33% 15% 22% 
Of those who chose the fantasy ending as truer... 24% 40% 13% 0% 
Of those who liked the reality ending better... 24% 12% 2% %, 
Of those who liked the fantasy ending better... 19% 7% % 0% 


The main differences from Story (I) 
lie in the decreased moral bias, as no single 
clear-cut moral sentiment is involved, the 
increase in generalized reasons, and the 
very considerable extent to which class 
prejudice still influences the students as 
a factor governing their supposedly realistic 
estimate of the situation. The increase in 
generalized answers seems to be due to the 
fact that the understanding of this social 
situation depends on a simple psychologi- 
cal appreciation of two individuals, and 
the students show too great a tendency 
to think, not in terms of concrete indi- 
viduals and specific motives, but of rather 
vague generalized platitudes. 


General Conclusions.—Any general in- 
ferences that we make from these data will 
be based on the assumption that this 
student population is a _ representative 
sample of the student population in general, 
and probably of the educated group who 
have left school or college. This cannot be 
proved. And, in particular, it is quite 
possible that the thinking of students on 
social questions may be altered consider- 
ably when they leave college and face the 
difficulties and problems of earning their 


livelihood. But there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that this student group is 
representative of the student body as a 
whole, and it is from these that we must 
eventually draw both our social workers 
and our effective public support for social 
planning. And regarding these, the follow- 
ing summary of conclusions seems to be 
justified :-— 

(1) Their thinking on social problems 
is distorted by fantasy preferences to a 
disconcerting, and possibly dangerous, 
degree *. 

(2) This is particularly true of their 
own spontaneous constructive thinking 
about social questions ; and to a lesser 
degree true of their ability to recognize and 
support solutions to social problems pre- 
sented by others. 


(3) This condition appears to be a 
product of several causes :— 


(i) Failure to develop an admira- 
tion and respect for truth to 
reality, correspondence to fact, 
as a virtue in itself, even when 
the student is able to recognize 
its existence if presented to 





* American reports on the use of this type of material. 
*Murray, H. A., Explorations in Personality. Oxford, 1938- 
Murray, H A., Techniques for a Systematic Investigation of Fantasy. Journal of Psychology. 1936, 


III, 115,143. 


Rotter, J. B., 
disordered patients. 


Studies in the Use and Validity of the Thematic Apperception Test with mentally 
Character and Personality. 1940, 


IX. p. 18. 


Wolfenstein, M., The Reality Principles in Story Preferences of Neurotics and Psychotics. Character 
and Personality. 


1944, XIII, p. 135. 











(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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him ; with consequent conflict 
between the truth which he can 
recognize and the thing which he 
desires. 


The persistence of moral and 
religious beliefs which have 
no definite relation to the actual 
facts of the social situation. 


A great weakness in under- 
standing the specific types of 
motivation governing human be- 
haviour in social situations, due 
to a habit of generalizing in 
platitudes instead of dealing 
with the specific features of each 
person or situation, and to the 
unconscious persistence of class 
prejudices. 


A certain amount of simple 
irrelevancy. 
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(4) The whole condition is due in 
part to certain local features of a period of 
acute cultural transition, and to a failure 
of proper emphasis in education. 


(5) So long as this condition persists 
we ate not likely to get the amount of 
constructive, reality-governed social plan- 
ning that is imperative for a country as great 
as India, undergoing such extensive social 
change, nor can we count as we should 
on an intelligent appreciation of, and sup- 
port for, such constructive planning as is 
put forward. 


(6) It is therefore of the very first 
importance that everything possible should 
be done, through institutionalized educa- 
tion and in other ways, to counteract this 
tendency to fantasy thinking. In fact, 
planning for this is one of the major 
types of reality-governed, constructive so- 
cial planning immediately needed. 











HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


J. J. PANAKAL 


Annual holidays with pay for industrial workers is a measure of social justice which contributes to 


the fairer distribution of work and leisure. 


To give the lowest paid worker a good holiday to restore his 


health and educate him is an immense task. Maintaining that an industrialized world must make some 
provision for social relaxation, the author in the following article examines important problems regarding 
the ways and means by which the workers can derive the maximum benefit from their holidays. 


Mr. Panakal ( TISS ’46) is the Assistant Secretary of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


During recent years there has been a 
marked movement towards the granting 
of annual holidays with pay either by 
legislation or by voluntary agreement. 
The general principle of holidays with 
pay is a sound one and the practice is 
spreading rapidly affecting a steadily in- 
creasing number of groups. ‘“‘ It is widely 
felt that with the increasing productivity 
it should no longer be necessary for the 
workers to drudge a ceaseless round, year 
after year, without intermission. The move- 
ment is based on the recognition of the 
needs of the worker as a human being and 
not merely as an instrument of produc- 
tion’”’*. In this mechanised age this tendency 
is indeed a sign of progress which will 
avert serious social problems. 


Holidays are days of exemption from’ 
labour or work, and hence a period of rest 
and recreation. ‘‘In every civilisation the 
round of the daily work has been interrupt- 
ed by periods of communal relaxation and 
repose tT.” Everybody has an urge to 
break away, and needs at least occasional 
relief from toil and harsh conditions of 
existence. Holidays therefore arise out of 
considerations of practical utility. An 
industrialised world must, however, afford 
opportunities for social intercourse, sports 
and amusements of all sorts by making 


some compulsory provision for social 
relaxation. 


The Need for Holidays.—The need for 
holidays arises out of two conditions : it 
partly arises from considerations of health 
and efficiency, and the alleviation of the evil 
effects of industrial fatigue ; and partly 
from considerations of a broad social 
character which are related to the develop- 
ment of the personality of the worker. 

It is very easy to give a convincing case 
for holidays from the health point of view. 
If in a company there are no paid holidays, 
there will certainly be an increased econo- 
mic loss from ill-health and lowered 
vitality, and this will be borne chiefly by 
the workers, although the firm will not 
escape the loss from inefficiency and lower- 
ed productivity. The undoubted value of 
holidays in maintaining and _ increasing 
efficiency was stressed by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that few workers needed 
these holidays so much as those in Indian 
factories. Holidays, if adequate in length 
and based on proper rates of pay, reduce 
the burden of absenteeism due to sickness 
probably as much as any single preventive 
measure, thus influencing favourably attend- 
ance records. In fact, the great set-off 
against the cost of holidays with pay, is the 
decrease in sick leave and absenteeism. 





* Report of the Director of the I. L. O. to the Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour 


Conference. 


+ Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Volume IV, p. 412. 
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Since the health and well-being of 
workers are generally accepted as factors 
of industrial efficiency, the existence of 
nervous strain is a disturbing symptom. 
Industry in India is becoming more and 
more rationalised and mechanised with the 
result that employment becomes propor- 
tionately more exacting. The growth of 
monotonous repetitive work, and the 
constant need for re-adjustment to meet 
rapidly changing conditions in industry 
cause physical and mental exhaustion to 
workers. Hereafter the changes are likely 
to be more rapid and frequent. Holidays 
unquestionably provide a much needed 
break in a long period of muscular and 
mental strain, and give a welcome oppor- 
tunity for rest, change and recuperation. 
Settled habits of work need to be broken 
in the interests of all concerned. Periodical 
escape from the grind and routine of daily 
toil has positive values, as. testified by 
many firms which have experimented for 
a long time with schemes of holidays with 
pay. 

Workers take up their tasks with 
greater efficiency and tend to sustain their 
productiveness for longer periods when 
there is an assurance of holidays with pay. 
A dimunition of output as a result of 
fatigue is sometimes seen when the workers 
are in need of a lay-off. It is uneconomical 
to keep up the monotony of continuous 
work, unrelieved by any relaxation. The 
ordinary worker is not strong enough to 
work hard throughout the year without a 
break. If one is made to work continuously, 
his only method of recovering from the 
over-fatigue would be to slow down or 
knock off altogether. Because of the 
specially enervating climate of this country, 
the strain of continuous work tells heavily 
on the health of the worker. 


On the recreative side a holiday has 
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much in its favour. There are few city 
dwellers who cannot gain something from 
contact with nature. ‘‘ The holidays which 
many may be able to take are also a great 
source of strength of mind and body, and 
the combination of urban and rural life 
brings a width of outlook which is apt to 
be lacking in a purely urban population.’’* 


Further, holidays with pay will be of 
great benefit to the wives of the workers— 
an aspect which deserves consideration. 
It is a well known fact that for every two 
or three men working in industry, there 
must be someone working in the household 
contributing to their efficiency. Such per- 
sons who look after domestic work 
should, as a measure of social justice, 
participate in the promotion of health 
and recreation made possible by holidays 
with pay. The object to be aimed at is 
that at the end of a holiday the parents 
shall feel rested and that the children shall 
be happy and healthy. 


Holidays and Young Employees.—The 
youngest employees need holidays very 
badly. Young men who take up work in 
industrial concerns generally experience 
considerable mental and physical strain, 
especially during the first year of employ- 
ment. They are always ready to enjoy a 
new and wider life and are not warped by 
experience. On the contrary, they are 
plastic and adaptible to circumstances and 
require a change of scenery, a change of 
occupation, congenial companionship and 
freedom from the imposed discipline of the 
factory and the machine. Ail young persons 
with health undermined by work in factories 
and offices should have more holidays to 
recuperate their energy and to ensure well- 
balanced physical development. ‘‘ In Soviet 
Russia the minimum number of holidays 
granted is twelve, but this is extended to 
fourteen days or a month in the case of 





a Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 19. 
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workers under eighteen years of age.’’* 
Planning and carrying out holiday 
programmes offer opportunities for the 
development of self-reliance and _  in- 
dependence. As far as possible young 
people should be encouraged to travel 
comparatively far afield because of the 
difficulty the majority will have in doing so 
when they are married. Employers should 
give every kind of encouragement to their 
young employees in these matters. 


Distinction between Salaried Employees 
and Wage-earners.—Absorbed in the deve- 
lopment of industries and the intensive 
production of goods, most of our employers 
have so far shown a discouraging in- 
difference to the needs of well-organized 
holidays with pay for their industrial 
wage-earners. Now, it is high time for 
making some organized attempts on a 
large scale to provide reasonable holidays 
away from home for those who want them. 
This proposal requires special attention 
not only because of the physical fatigue 
from which workers who have no chances 
of recuperation suffer but also because of 
the harmful psychological effects which 
ensue from the awareness that certain 
groups of men must labour while others 
enjoy. 

It is a well-known fact that salaried 
employees and executives have so far fared 
better than manual wage workers. Annual 
holidays with pay for salaried employees 
have been the rule for a long time past, 
but it was not until recently that paid holi- 
days for wage-earners were introduced in 
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xa few industries. The provision of holidays 


with pay is sure to have an important 
psychological effect on industry in removing 
unfortunate distinction between 
workers engaged directly on production 
and comparatively well-placed employees. 
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‘* The distinction in treatment as between 
salaried and wage-earning employees is, 
no doubt, to be explained by the fact that 
salaried employees are remunerated by a 
monthly salary as against the hourly or 
weekly employment of wage earners, and 
the former are not generally paid for over- 
time. Salaried employees are usually few 
in number compared with the number of 
wage-earners ; holidays are usually taken in 
rotation and the work is done by others.” T 
But this distinction has no logical basis 
and is socially undesirable. The system of 
holidays with pay to all workers is bound to 
create a favourable situation from the 
standpoint of industrial relations generally. 


Cost of Holidays with Pay.—Very often 
we come across statements regarding the 
heavy cost arising out of this system. 
Such statements, wherein attempts are 
made to show that the cost of paid holidays 
is a considerable percentage of the total 
annual wage bill, overlook many important 
points. They fail, for instance, to take into 
consideration the fact that a proportion 
of wage earners already have paid holidays, 
and that items such as overtime pay, 
special bonuses, and the wages of those 
not qualifying for paid holidays are included 
in the total wages bill. 


Why Holidays with Pay ?—The holidays 
should be with pay, because when they 
are taken without pay, their beneficial 
effects tend to be lost, especially among 
the low paid workers, owing to the result- 
ant financial worry. The valuable effects 
which they could bring can be had only 
when they are granted with pay. The 
absence of payimeht prevents those who 
have days off from using them in such 
a way as to add ina considerable measure 
to their happiness, health and efficiency. 


.As many of them are obliged to contribute 





Me * Mukherjee, Radkakamal, The Indian Working Class (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1945), p. 52. 
+ Fenelon, K. G., Management and Labour (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1939), p. 204. 
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to the up-keep of the home, the pay should 
be adequate to make the holiday a benefit 
rather than a burden. Without pay they 
are more often an added strain than a 
means of relaxation. 


The increase in industrial productivity 
is likely to be large enough to absorb the 
cost without difficulty in a short time. 
In relation to the total expenses of the 
industry the percentage of the cost of 
providing holidays with pay is relatively 
small. The general effect of the adoption 
of the scheme would be to increase pur- 
chasing power, and consequently consump- 
tion, thus aiding business development. 


Holidays with pay is a measure of social 
justice which contributes to the fairer 
distribution of employment and leisure. 
Universal holidays will result in the em- 
ployment of additional work people and 
diminish the number of the unemployed. 
Such a system may work as a substitute for 
unemployment in a new order of society, 
ensuring continuity of employment for all. 


Planned Holidays.—-There is no need to 
lay greater stress on the benefits—social as 
well as individual—which would result 
from securing adequate holidays at least 
once a year for industrial workers and their 
families. Now that the principle is more 
widely accepted and the practice is also 
slowly developing, it is important that the 
question of organization should receive 
attention so as to provide an opportunity 
for workers to escape from the industrial 
centres where so many of them are im- 
prisoned. How are the workers and their 
families going to make use of their vacation? 


While the new legislative measure 
covers a great majority of workers, it has 
raised without notice a vast problem of 
education and organization with regard to 
the manner in which and the means by 
which the workers should take their holli- 


days—a problem which has not been 
studied systematically. It would clearly 
be a mistake to suppose that the problem 
of workers’ holidays has been solved 
simply because the great majority of the 
workers receives an appreciable number of 
days’ leave with pay every year. On the 
other hand, it raises the problem of how 
a large number of workers with low 
incomes could use their holidays in such 
a way as to strengthen their bodies and 
improve their minds. 


Existing holiday facilities were introduced 
chiefly to meet the need of those sections 
of the population whose means are more 
substantial. The question must therefore 
be considered whether such facilities are 
now sufficient and whether they satisfy 
the special needs of the new type of holiday 
maker. In order to meet these new needs, 
experiments and innovations have to be 
made. The problem is one of adjustment 
which will make it possible to give the 
lowest-paid worker a good holiday that will 
restore his health and educate him. The task 
is immense. It is important not to under- 
estimate the obstacles. To begin with, 
the workers must be encouraged to travel 
for pleasure ; their belief, that travelling 
would involve them in many risks and 
all kinds of trouble, must be dispelled. 
Further, measures will have to be taken to 
overcome the open hostility of many 
among the upper classes who dislike the 
invasion of holiday resorts by the working 
class who, they believe, will destroy their 
charm. 


Importance of Combined Action.—There 
can be no doubt that combined action is 
required on behalf of the large groups 
which may become entitled toa vacation. 
To work out the general principles which 
should govern the combined action and to 
indicate the methods it should adopt for 


a. 
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the solution of the problems connected 
with a wise use of holidays, is therefore an 
important task. 


It is encouraging to note that organiza- 
tions of workers’ and employers,’ sports 
associations, etc., are taking steps to estab- 
lish and promote various kinds of services 
to facilitate the proper use of holidays by 
the workers. These steps, many of which 
are to meet the needs of limited groups, by 
no means always take account of experience 
obtained from similar action elsewhere 
and the lack of co-ordination also leads 
to much useless duplication and sometimes 
even to partial or complete failure. 


Therefore, it is advisable to provide 
for co-ordination between the various 
bodies. Combined action should aim at 
putting into operation active steps to adapt 
existing facilities for travel and holidays 
to the special needs created by the new 
developments. It should also make known 
to workers and their families, the informa- 
tion, guidance and the services which 
are available for the best use of their 
vacation. The establishment of rationally 
organized holiday facilities would enable 
many to find recuperation under attractive 
conditions. While providing guidance, 
such combined action should, however, 
leave each person free to use his holiday 
in conformity with his own preferences, 
tastes and aspirations, and according 
to his own particular position. 


Committee of Workers’ Holidays.—Co- 
ordination might be effected by the 
establishment of special bodies, for instance, 
committees. It is very desirable to have a 
committee which will provide a common 
meeting ground for all the interests involved 
in the provision of holidays suitable for 
workers. The committee should be a 
homogeneous organization for dealing with 
the multifarious general, local and special 
issues raised by the grant of holidays. 
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A national committee of workers’ 
holidays should be set up consisting of 
technical experts and representatives of 
all the authorities and interests concerned, 
for example, employers’, workers’, cultural, 
women’s, youth and travel organizations, 
and of all the administrative departments 
concerned, to work as a central co-ordinat- 
ing authority. The committee should ap- 
point various sub-committees to make a 
very wide survey of the many problems 
arising out of the grant of paid holidays 
in industry ; to study the distribution 
in time and spacing out of holidays ; 
workers’ savings for holidays ; transport ; 
hotel accommodation, holiday homes ; 
youth hostels ; camping and the cultural 
aspects of workers’ holidays. Its func- 
tions must include investigation, infor- 
mation, the collection of documentary detail, 
practical co-ordination, the encourage- 
ment of public and private schemes, and 
technical development and _ supervision, 
with the object of providing the benefi- 
ciaries with healthy holidays making for 
recreation and education. They must try 
to create an active interest among the 
employers in the holiday plans of the 
employees and should be in a position to 
give authoritative information on their likes 
and dislikes. The committee could be of 
considerable assistance to the Government 
Department concerned as an advisory body. 
The material available in the committee’s 
files will be of great value in their investiga- 
tions. 

In agreement with competent public 
departments, the committee should take 
steps to institute or equip holiday centres 
and homes, youth hostels or camping areas ; 
and to provide accommodation having 


due regard to the means and number of the 
persons entitled to holidays under the 
Act. It must initiate or encourage schemes 
and co-ordinate the proposed or existing 
activities of private agencies, trade unions, 
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athletic associations, hotels, cultural or any 
other organization interested in workers’ 
holidays ; propose any administrative 
measures required for the purpose of 
organizing workers’ holidays, and carry 
on propaganda, by all suitable means, 
in their favour. 


Certain principles can be laid down 
which should govern a satisfactory scheme 
for holidays with pay. Although inter- 
ference with the leisure time of the em- 
ployees is deprecated, today there is an 
immediate need for co-operation in or- 
ganizing a better distribution of holidays, 
and to prevent their being taken together, 
control is absolutely necessary. 


Rotation of Holidays.—The problem 
of the rotation of holidays with pay is a 
fundamental one, both from the point of 
view of the industry and of disorganization 
of the transport and accommodation 
services. With a view to causing the 
minimum dislocation of production, holi- 
days should either take place in rotation in 
individual establishments, or those establish- 
ments which have to close down, should 
do so in rotation. Staggering is of first 
importance if we are to ensure enjoyable 
vacations for all. If the demand for holidays 
away from home is to be met at all, stagger- 
ing must be general and systematically 
planned over a long period. Staggering for 
different places appears to be a most 
necessary reform for avoiding congestion. 
All should not take their holidays at the 
same time, but they should be spread as far 
as possible. Managements can provide 
such leave periods for workers without 
closing plants or even curtailing operations, 
if the periods are systematically staggered 
over a long period. No truly rational 
organization of workers’ holidays will be 
possible until this has been solved. 


Some companies may prefer to suspend 
operations and give all vacations at one 
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time; during such periods there is opportu- 
nity for thorough house-cleaning and annual 
inventory. Their departments may be so 
very interdependent that it is impossible to 
escape serious loss of production during 
holiday periods, even though the factory 
remains open. Such firms who close their 
work, do so at a time when they think the 
majority of their employees want to 
go away. 


Industries which cannot close down 
entirely, will have to continue to stagger 
holidays internally. Such arrangement 
inevitably throws extra work on those 
remaining and this fact must be allowed 
for, when planning for staff requirements. 
Business concerns whose output is de- 
pendent on other firms could make mutu- 
ally satisfactory arrangements. On the other 
hand, some industries and firms will have to 
contract out of the local scheme, where 
their individual circumstances make it 
impracticable to follow it. To avoid a 
simultaneous closing down of firms in the 
same branch of activity in the same locality 
or region, a system of rotation must be 
organized among the firms concerned. 
There is much need for research and plan- 
ning on this aspect of the problem. 


A serious objection against a general 
system of rotating holidays is that of the 
period of school vacations. The decisive 
factor is the legitimate desire of workers 
with family responsibilities who always 
like to take their holidays during the 
school vacation period when the children 
are free to accompany them. This is an 
impediment to steps for better organization 
of the holiday arrangement, and so local 
education authorities should be urged to 
fix the school vacation so as to fit in with 
the industrial holidays in that area. The 
policy should be to set apart holidays 
for workers with children during the 
school vacation period; young workers, 
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married men without children, and parents 
whose children have not yet reached or 
have already passed the school going age, 
should take their ‘holidays outside the 
vacation period. Material advantages, such 
as lower railway fares, should be offered to 
those who take their holidays during the 
slack season, and there should be a publi- 
city campaign for the purpose. A further 
provision allowing school children to absent 
themselves for a short period not exceeding 
a fortnight in any one school year for the 
purpose of accompanying their parents may 
be introduced. 


The work of the Standing Committee 
for England and Wales, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in January 1946 to pro- 
mote the staggering of holidays, is bearing 
good fruit. Here are some examples of 
what industry is doing in this respect in 
various parts of the country: 


‘An estimate based on information 
relating to nearly 480 manufacturing firms 
in the London and South-Eastern area 
suggests that the holidays of about 40 per- 
cent of the employees concerned will be 
staggered throughout summer. Of the 
fourteen largest firms in the Reading 
district, five are spreading their holidays 
over the season. Two closed during June, 
and seven are having holiday weeks between 
20th July and 10th August. In the Eastern 
counties several towns have chosen holiday 
weeks by ballot ; in one town some two- 
thirds of the workers are staggering their 
holidays, and it is estimated that 70 per 
cent in the Colchester and 80 per cent in 
the Romford district are doing the same. 
In the South, the majority of the firms 
in six towns, the dockyards and seven 
other large concerns in Portsmouth, and 
about half the workers at Southampton 
have adopted staggering. Building trade 
workers in three large Midland centres 
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took their holidays in June, and informa- 
tion from firms in the Scunthorpe district, 
employing a total of 12,300 workers, 
indicates that only 700 of them will be on 
holiday during either of the first two weeks 
in August. The ship-building and engineer- 
ing industries on Tyneside are spreading 
their holidays over the six weeks beginning 
23rd June, and the building and civil 
engineering industries in Newcastle took 
the last week in June. The local education 
authorities are helping to make the drive 
for staggered holidays a success by granting 
not more than two weeks’ leave of absence 
to school children whose parents are taking 
their holidays during the school term.” * 

Splitting up of Holidays with Pay.— 
Another important point is that as far as 
possible the annual holiday should not be 
split up. Dividing it up should be autho- 
rised only in quite exceptional circum- 
stances, i.e., only when it can really be 
shown that the grant of continuous holi- 
days would seriously interfere with the 
working of the firm even if the holiday 
season were prolonged, and the technical 
necessities of the manufacturing processes 
sO require, or in the event of the staff 
insisting on its being taken in parts for 
definite reasons. 


Holidays Proportionate to the Length of 
Service.—The principle of holidays pro- 
portionate to the length of service is already 
introduced in some countries. The paid 
holiday is determined by length of service 
and in some firms the payments are reduced 
if the workers’ attendance or time-keeping 
has been unsatisfactory. This system may 
cause dissatisfaction ; there are other and 
more satisfactory methods of promoting 
punctuality and regularity. The length 
of the holiday should not vary with length 
of service. The right basis of variation is 
the value of the service rendered, or the 





* ‘*Holidays”, Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management, XXVIII: 81 (June-July-August, 1946 ). 
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strain it involves, and not the number of 
years of service put in. 


Paid Employment during Holidays.—Is 
it permissible to allow a worker to take 
other paid employment during the holiday 
period ? This point assumes practical im- 
portance more particularly with regard 
to certain agricultural occupations which, 
in a way, is advantageous to the industrial 
worker from the city, in that he receives 
a healthy holiday with reasonable exercise 
and an addition to his income. The prohibi- 
tion of paid employment should be res- 
tricted to employment in the trade in which 
the person normally earns his living, on 
the ground that a change of occupation is 
often a form of relaxation. A provision of 
this type is necessary in order to protect 
the general interest of the work people, 
and ensure that the holiday is actually 
taken and utilised in the best way possible. 
Too hard and fast adherence to a principle 
of this kind, is not quite in keeping with 
the modern desire that the individual 
should be as flexible as possible in his 
accomplishments and outlook. 


In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that provisions concerning 
compulsory holidays should be prevented 
‘rom deteriorating into a means of merely 
aising wages. Payment in lieu of holiday 
defeats the object to provide a break for 
recuperative purposes for employees in 
continuous service. As far as possible it 
should be a period of leisure and not an 
indirect way of making more money. 
To ensure that the employee entitled to 
holiday makes actual use of it, the employer 
must take pains to see whether the employee 
engages in work while he should be resting, 
and must expressly forbid him to waive 
his right to a holiday. 


Holiday Savings.—It is of major im- 
portance that money should be available to 
the employees at the time of the holiday 
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period, so that they can plan delightful 
and ambitious holidays. Much disappoint- 
ment is sure to ensue, if, for lack of 
finance, they failed to gain in health and 
happiness. Holiday savings, in which 
direction very little has been done in our 
country, has an important contribution to 
make here. 


A worker cannot as a rule meet the 
additional expense of travelling or holiday 
residence out of the money he receives 
during the holiday period. If the worker 
and his family are to go away, they will 
need money in excess of the normal 
income. Rent and other constant expenses 
at home have first to be provided for, then 
there are fares, the cost of food and lodgings 
away from home, and the extras for 
recreation and amusements, and so special 
attention must be drawn to schemes for 
saving for holiday purposes. It would 
obviously be advisable to encourage sound- 
ly organized savings which is safer and bears 
interest. In occupations, where the workers 
are not ordinarily employed continuously 
by the same employer, attempts at savings 
on the part of workers will be of great 
benefit. 

To encourage holiday savings without 
reference to whether adequate holiday 
facilities are available is to attack only half 
the problem. If the poor worker makes 
efforts to provide for his holiday, it is the 
community’s responsibility to see that 
these are not frustrated or exploited 
through scarcity of facilities within his 
means. 

Supply of Information on Holiday 
Facilities —-None of the measures that have 
been described would lead to anything 
unless they are supported by intensive 
propaganda. Publicity has to play a great 
part in this connection. 


The beneficiaries of hoiidays with pay 
should be supplied with information that 
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is adapted to their means, so as to enable 
them to make the best use of their holidays. 
Such information may be supplied by 
organizations of various kinds, like workers’ 
education associations, workers’ sports asso- 
ciations, and labour welfare departments. 
It would be useful if methods of publicity 
are so organized as to make the informa- 
tion easily accessible to workers. The 
facilities for publicity afforded in the place 
of work, for example factory notice boards, 
should be utilised. The beneficiaries should 
be directly approached also by means of 
lectures, cinema displays, broadcast talks, 
etc., organized in industrial centres. In 
countries where this has been done, ex- 
perience has shown that employees take 
great interest in the information provided, 
discuss among themselves the merits and 
demerits of different kinds of holiday, 
and try out often new ventures in conse- 
quence. 


Even if workers have the information 
necessary for a free choice among the 
different ways of passing their leave period, 
they may be led by lack of experience to 
leave certain circumstances out of account. 
Guidance therefore should be supplied by 
competent persons to enable the workers 
to profit to the greatest possible extent 
by their period of rest. 


For reasons of economy workers often 
hesitate to leave their homes for several 
days. The advice referred to above should 
take account of this tendency. It is 
desirable that workers inhabiting big 
industrial cities should be urged to choose 
a place in the country, preferably one 
of the less frequented resorts. Housing 
conditions in industrial areas are extremely 
unsatisfactory owing to excessive over- 
crowding, want of sanitation and hygiene 
and proper water supply. If a worker, 
therefore, gets a chance of spending a few 


days in the country in the course of the 
year he is bound to be greatly benefitted. 


Transport Facilities—Now that the 
main issues have been discussed, the 
actual techniques may be considered. The 


first problem that arises is, of course, 


that of. transport. This is a costly item 
in the worker’s budget which stands in 
the way of organizing at reduced prices 
holiday trips. Workers always look for 
economical means of making such trips, 
as they cannot afford to spend much. They 
form a new and additional type of customer 
for transport concerns, and they need 
to be assured that they and their families 
will be transported for as low a fare as 
possible. Transport undertakings should be 
recommended to develop the practice of 
granting special low rates for individual, 
group and family travel to workers on 
holiday, so that they may be encouraged 
to use the services offered. Special efforts 
should be made by all commercial services, 
which cater more especially to compara- 
tively well-to-do customers, to adapt 
themselves to the particular need and the 
limited resources of their new customers. 
Care should also be taken to eliminate 
the consequences of rush of traffic which 
are deplorable as the overwhelming pressure 
on transport entails discomfort to travellers. 


Holiday Centres.—It is likely that a 
section of the public has learned in recent 
years to appreciate the quite distinct 
charms of the country. A_ substantial 
advance in the direction of fostering and 
encouraging this desirable state can be made 
by providing holiday centres for a thorough 
enjoyment of open-air life. Holiday 
centres should be suitably equipped 
and admirably placed. Such centres as 
a tule should provide for the following : 
a maximum amount of open-air recreation ; 
cost the worker very little; eliminate 
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very long journeys, simplify to the utmost 
the catering question, provide companion- 
ship and develop enjoyment in group life. 
Workers on holidays should be able to use 
their long hours of leisure in developing 
their physical, intellectual and other capa- 
cities through activities of their choice. 
Open-air life alone will not do. People 
who visit the centres can enjoy the 
invigorating effect of open air life more 
if it can be had in the company of cheerful 
friends and with plenty of easily accessible 
entertainment. Urban workers who leave 
the cities for their well-earned rest must be 
provided with not only the recreation to 
which they are accustomed but also other 
forms of healthy recreation. 


It is desirable to supply them with 
properly equipped indoor and outdoor 
recreation facilities, including sports 
grounds, fields for games and _ other 
arrangements for open-air sport, swimming 
pools, gymnasiums, etc. In addition, educa- 
tional and recreational arrangements should 
be extended for amateur or professional 
theatricals, concerts, singing, motion 
pictures, libraries, lectures, or for other 
informal educational activities related to 
the various interests of these groups. Such 
centres should remain in charge of trained 
men. It is good to provide in holiday 
centres for games leaders, trainers and 
recreation organisers, persons who might 
be selected from among qualified social 
workers, capable of giving good leadership. 


In the Soviet Union all able-bodied 
citizens are guaranteed the right to work. 
The Soviet Government sees to it that the 
worker enjoys proper conditions of rest and 
leisure, so that he may recuperate his health 
and strength for the further performance of 
Socially-useful labour. ‘‘While ensuring 
every citizen of the country the right to rest 


and leisure by the institution of annual 
holidays with pay and the introduction of 
the seven-hour day, the Soviet Government 
has also created all the necessary conditions 
enabling the working people of the Soviet 
Union to make the best of this right. All 
the health resorts and sanatoria in the Soviet 
Union are the property of the State. Palaces, 
villas and mansions have now been conver- 
ted into sanatoria and rest homes for the 
working people. In addition to these, the 
Soviet Government has built a large number 
of new fine health resorts, sanatoria and 
rest homes. ’’* 


Although it will need many years of 
strenuous endeavour to make holidays a 
habitual feature of the life of our workers, 
means can be made available for taking 
immediate action on a wide scale so that 
no section of the working class will remain 
untouched. A genuine interest in the welfare 
of the worker, flexible methods and a spirit 
of co-operation are the principles under- 
lying the measures to be taken. Holidays 
with pay should be regarded as a social 
matter affecting the welfare of the nation 
as a whole. 


Some employers show a general and 
wise reluctance to do anything which might 
be interpreted as interference with em- 
ployees’ free time, but, for the next few 
years, which are likely to be a transitory 
period towards general enjoyment of holi- 
days by industrial workers, there may be an 
actual need for help from socially-minded 
employers. As the time is opportune to 
encourage employees to make the best use 
of their holidays with pay, it should not 
be impossible to secure the active support 
of our employers, in this matter which is 
of vital importance to the health of our 
industrial workers. 








1, S. 8. R. ‘Speaks for itself (Calcutta: ‘National Book Agency Ltd,. 1945), P. 303, 
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LABOUR UNREST IN TEA PLANTATIONS 


By SuDHENDU NARAYAN MUKHOPADHYAY 


Surveying the history of labour unrest in the tea plantations in India from 1920 to 1940, the author 
comes to the conclusion that labourers on these plantations should be allowed to organize themselves and 
helped to put forward their legitimate grievances and demands through trade union organizations without 


intimation and discrimination. 


Mr. Mukhopadhyay is on the staff of Balasore College, Balasore, Orissa. 


Though more pronounced in factories, 
mines and transports, industrial disputes are 
not uncommon in the tea plantations, in 
spite of the well-intentioned efforts of the 
authorities to remove their causes. Strikes 
and disturbances, rioting and large-scale 
exodus of the coolies, though ephemeral in 
their character, have in the aggregate caused 
appreciable dislocation of the industry 
and considerable loss to the employers 
as well as the employees. Very little is 
known about the industrial disputes in 
plantations in the early years of the industry 
except that frictions in the form of assaults 
and riots numbered as high as 106 in 
1891.* Between 1930 and 1940 there were as 
many as 96 strikes involving 36,500 coolies, 
in the gardens of Assam. Widespread 
strikes throughout the tea estates have 
been and will be a public calamity, affecting 
tea consumers throughout the world. 


Strong Association of Employers.— 
Employers have from the very beginning 
formed themselves into strong associations 
for preserving their own business interests. 
On the questions of recruitment of labour, 
conditions of employment, wage rates and 
terms of contract, they follow a common 
policy. The Indian Tea Association founded 
in 1881 and the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion founded in 1893, are the two premier 
organizations of employers. The Indian 
Tea Association has 90% of the planters 
as its members and determines the business 
and labaur policy on their bahalf. Com- 


pared with the employers, the labourers 
are incoherent and unorganized, illiterate, 
dumb, driven masses. The solidarity of the 
employers stands in marked contrast to 
the lack of cohesion among the labourers 
in the tea estates. Labour unrest, therefore, 
manifests itself not in any concerted 
efforts for amelioration and _ collective 
bargaining among the labourers, but in 
sporadic eruptions of long-felt grievance 
and malice. The sudden outburst and the 
short-lived riotous nature of all such 
disturbances point to the fact that labour is 
extremely weak to organise any sustained 
strife against the most powerful organiza- 
tions of the employers. Signs of combina- 
tion among the plantation labourers were 
noticeable as early as 1884, but it was 
only after 1926 that the strike as a weapon 
to enforce demands, reasonable or 
otherwise, was more readily employed. 


The First Phase—We may study 
the causes of labour disputes in three 
phases, the first phase being between 
1920 and 1922, the second being 
between 1924 and 1933 and the third 
being between 1938 and 1940. An un- 
fortunate combination of causes in the 
first phase led to widespread unrest (there 
were about 20 major cases of disturbances 
during 1920-21), which culminated in rioting 
on several gardens and in exodus of 
labourers from gardens in the Karimganj 
sub-division of the Sylhet district. There 
was a rise of as much as 39-95 per cent in 





*Assam Labour Report 1891, p. 6 
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the cost of living index in 1922 as compared 
to that of 1914, while the earnings of the 
workers rose only by 19-2 per cent. The 
inflexibility of wage rates was largely re- 
ponsible for the exodus of coolies through- 
out the valley. The famous Chargola 
Exodus will be remembered by every 
planter in the valley. Coolies left the 
garden in masses and a large number of 
them assembled at Chandpur. The em- 
ployers in their attempt to force them to 
return to work resorted to open firing. 
The situation thus took a grim turn and 
was brought under control by the interven- 
tion of public men like the late Deshapriya 
J. M. Sen Gupta and of the Government. 


Political agitation also contributed to 
the unrest. On the Ist and 2nd of May 
1921 non-co-operation meetings were held 
at Ratabari in the Chargola Valley, which 
were attended by large numbers of coolies 
from neighbouring gardens. The tea garden 
managers were compared to Satans and 
an emotional appeal was made to the coolies 
to non-cooperate with the English who had 
seized India by foul means and were 
exploiting it for their own benefit. The next 
day about 750 labourers and dependents 
left Anipur on their way to Karimganj. On 
15th May, 335 labourers of another estate 
left. This was followed by a general exodus 
during which the total number of coolies 
who left was 8,799 out of a total of 20,250 
living in the gardens on Ist May, 1921. 


Other causes, too, contributed. Over 
42% of the deserters were coolies of recent 
importation, only of 4 years standing in 
the garden. Coolies recruited from newly 
opened areas, e.g. Madras and Bombay 
Presidency, found the climate of Assam 
extremely unsuitable. In the valley during 
1918-19 recruitment had been unusually 
high and the coolies mostly belonged 
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to the famine-stricken areas of Bihar, 
Ranchi and East U.P. These feeble-bodied 
coolies fell easy victims to the influenza 
epidemic then raging in the gardens. 
Those who survived were rendered in- 
capable of doing a fair day’s work or earning 
a living wage. There were oppressions of 
low-caste coolies by Sardars of superior 
castes, and the garden staff were often 
cruel and unsympathetic in their treatment. 


The root cause, however, of almost all 
strikes was economic. A reduction of 23 
per cent, 37 per cent, and 33 per cent 
took place in the earnings of men, women 
and children respectively. The total 
reduction in the family income was 31 
per cent. The Assam Labour Enquiry 
Committee further pointed out that owing 
to the curtailment of expenditure due to 
the depression in the tea industry, the 
ticca work was almost stopped. The 
following table illustrates this fall in ticca 
earnings* :— 


September September 
1919 1920 
Men «me FLL OC Ka. 7 1. 6 
Women wm ih £10 Be ¢ 0 9 
Children ...Rs. 6 3 1 Rs. 4 3 4 


The situation was aggravated by the 
extremely high prices of clothings. The 
supply of clothes by the authorities was 
insufficient and the price of concessioh 
paddy was gradually increased from Rs. 2-4-0 
in 1919 to Rs. 3-6-0 in July 1920. The coolies 
had, pari passu with their decreased earnings, 
to pay more to the garden for the so-called 
concession paddy. It was not paid for in 
cash but debited against the coolies’ 
individual accounts and carried on from 
month to month. A sum of Rs. 28,300 
was outstanding against the coolies for 
paddy advances on the working labour 
force of 2,857. Most of the employers, 





* Report of ‘the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee 1921-22, p. 8, 
+ Abid. 
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uncertain of the real causes of strikes, were 
inclined to lay the blame on political agita- 
tors. The Assam Labour Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1921-22, however, desired to dissociate 
themselves from this veiw. In their con- 
cluding remarks regarding strikes, they 
held that ‘‘ the unrest was due to a com- 
bination of economic and political 
conditions, and that undoubtedly the exist- 
ence of economic grievances rendered 
coolies more ready to listen to the exhorta- 
tion and incitement of non-co-operators 
and other agitators.’’* 


The Second Phase.—The calm which 
ensued after the events of 1921-22 and the 
effect produced by it passed away, and 
by the year 1924 the tea industry again 
faced a period of difficulty and unrest. 
There were 8 cases of disturbances in 
1924, seven of them being cases of rioting 
and assaults and only one being peaceful 
stoppage of work. A demand for incre- 
ment in the wage rates was made in 4 
gardens and the coolies therein created 
trouble, but the employers succeeded in 
persuading them to resume work with the 
aid of the armed police force, arrests and 
convictions, without making any increment 
in the wage rates. During 1925 and 1926, 
too, there were several disturbances. The 
coolies of 2 estates complained of hardships, 
stating that the concession rice was sold 
at abnormally high prices, at 6 seers per 
rupee. About 60 coolies refused to work, 
but on the subsequent day they resumed 
work. 


The year 1927 was markedly notorious. 
As a matter of fact strikes in the proper 
sense i.e. stoppage of work as a means to 
coerce employers to grant better terms, 
began from this date, though rioting 
continued to be the main feature of the 
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disturbances. Henceforward the  coolies 
exhibited both the consciousness of class 
interest and the power of concerted action. 
They demanded higher wages and showed 
resentment against the personal insults 
meted out to them by planters. 29 cases of 
disputes occurred, in 25 of which the 
coolies struck work and in the remaining 
4 of which they resorted to rioting. The 
number of coolies involved was 2,547. 
The coolies of 4 gardens assaulted the 
managers and ‘‘ chowkidars ’’ and damaged 
garden property. For the first time the 
strike in 4 cases continued for as long as 
7 days, while in the rest of the cases the 
trouble terminated in a day or two. The 
strikes were not limited to one particular 
garden or area, but were widespread—as 
many as 18 cases in Lakhimpur district, 
2 cases of rioting and 3 cases of strikes 
in the district of Derrang and many more 
in the estates in Jorhat and Dibrugarh. In 
September 1928, some coolies of Govinda 
Koopa, out-garden of Craigpark Tea Estate, 
went on strike because of inadequate wages. 
A party of 65 Bombay coolies, including 
women and children, left the garden and 
refused to return to it when they were 
interviewed by the Superintendent <f 
Police. 


From 1923 to 1927 prices of tea were 
good. In 1928 a decline set in and in 1929 
prices decreased still more. Profits steadily 
lessened and in a number of cases 
disappeared. Endeavours to cope with the 
depression by curtailment of output, re- 
trenchment of labourers and reduction of 
wage rates caused fresh outbreaks of strife 
from 1929 onwards. A classification of 
disputes according to the principal demands 
of workers, the number of coolies involved 
and the duration of strikes, is given 


below :— 


* Report of the ‘Assam Labour Enquiry Committee 1921-22, p. 9. 
+ Compiled from the Report on Immigrant Labour published by the Commissioner of Assam, 
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Number of | | | Number of, Number of "Number of 
disputes | pee Strikes strikes disputes re. Other days lost 
bet. 1929-33 | | re. wages | ill-treatment | causes | 
- Tey 2 ; 179 





As will be seen from the above, this labourers and the whole of the labour 
period was characterised by an appreciable force of 2 other gardens. The demand for 
diminution in the number of incidents of higher wages was the sole and primary 
rioting and assault and a greater frequency cause of dispute in a vast majority of cases. 
of occasions where coolies struck work to Out of 56 disputes that related to wages, 
induce their employers to concede their in more than 47 the extremely low wage 
demands. In a number of cases an attempt rates formed the main grievance of the 
on the part of the authorities to increase the workers. 
hazira task or to decrease the hazira rates 
was strongly resented by the workers. The table below reveals that no less 
During 1930-33 there were about 10 strikes than 1,16,000 workers were involved in 
because of excessive work, involving 5,168 the disturbances during 1929-33 :— 





l | 
Year No. of Coolies involved. Total No. (Approx.) 


| 
Sac alee i a —| 
| 
| 


| 
1929 P 544 and nearly all the coolies of 
| five gardens d 11,000 





1930 (1,624 and nearly all the ie 
| in eleven gardens ++ 19,000 
1931 4,160 and nearly all the coolies| 
in two gardens and batches in, 


eight gardens . 8,000 
1932 2, 398 and nearly all the coolies 
| of 12 gardens and batches in 
two gardens ‘ 21,000 
1933 1,183 and nearly all the eanliod 
| of three gardens + 57,000 


| | 
Total...| 1,16,000 
| 
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Misconduct on the part of managers 
was responsible for 37 disputes. On the 
gardens on which the most serious dis- 
turbances took place, complaints against 
the garden ‘‘ babus”’ were very bitter 
and insistent, and there was evidence that 
money had been extorted by them from the 
coolies under various pretexts. Delay in 
payment and withholding of wages by 
managers for keeping a hold on the workers 
also caused disturbances. Among other 
economic causes were fines for bad work, 
enforced work on Sundays and inadequate 
leave whenever there was a shortage of 
labour supply. Moreover, the managers 
were handicapped in their relations with 
their Directors or Managing Agents. They 
were ordered at times to increase their 
output or to extend their cultivation or to 
reduce expenditure, and in their zeal to 
prove themselves worthy of their charge, 
they completely disregarded the coolies, 
standpoint and exacted from them an 
increasing amount of work. 


The molestation of young girls is the 
most common phenomenon met with in 
the plantations. Licentiousness on the part 
of the managers and their assistants, often 
resulting in rape and outrage, create grave 
resentment among the coolies. The coping 
stone was the Bhubrighat incident on 16th 
May, 1929 in Karimganj sub-division, when 
Mr. Lamb, having failed in his repeated 
attempts to outrage the modesty of a 
matried woman, struck her, in perverted 
playfulness, with a pellet from a 12 boregun, 
when she came to draw water from a well. 
After her removal to hospital, the woman 
succumbed to her wound. No action was 
taken against the manager and the coolies 
went on strike for 2 days. This is not a soli- 
tary incident; it only indicates a persisting 
occurrence. 


Thus we notice in this second phase the 
development of class interest and organiza- 
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tion. The little amount of organization the 
labourer exhibited during the recent dis- 
turbances of 1938 and 1939 was virtually 
a product of the revolutionary years of 
1930 and 1931. Ever since 1930, inspite of 
being harassed by the police as well as the 
employers, the ‘‘ Mazdursabha ”’ organiza- 
tion and from time to time ad hoc strike 
committees, carried on a heroic under- 
ground existence. With the capture of 
power by the Indian National Congress 
in 1937, a rapid development of labour 
organization took place. In a few months, 
membership grew from a few tens to thou- 
sands. In Sylhet and Silchar alone the 
membership rose to about 7,000, when 
with Comrade Barin Datta as the general 
secretary, the workers formed the ‘‘ Sylhet- 
Cachar Cha-Bagan Mazdoor Union.”’ These 
developments enabled the labourers to 
present a staunch opposition to the em- 


ployers during 1938-1939. 


The Third Phase.—In 1938 there were 
3 strikes in Darrang and 3 in Sylhet. There 
were an unusually large number of strikes 
in 1939 (the number having risen to 17) 
and a general feeling of discontent was 
manifest throughout the province. In 1940 
there were 7 strikes in Assam. The coolies 
were experiencing great difficulties in earn- 
ing a sufficient amount to feed themselves. 
The task for the hazira was extremely 
heavy. The weeding of 40 ‘‘ nals” was 
paid for at the rate of 4 annas. The task for 
leaf-plucking was between 12 and 14 seers 
for 3 as. 6 ps. Ticca leaves were paid at 
1 pice per seer. Maternity allowances were 
too meagre, bonuses were discontinued. 
The rent of land for private cultivation 
came to be as high as Rs. 2-8-0 per bigha. 
The working hours were also unusually 
long, 10 to 12 hours a day. Un-employment 
which is the direct outcome of longer 
hours of work laid its icy hands on the 
coolies : full time employment could not 
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be provided to a majority of the workers. 
That the earnings of the workers stood at 
an extremely low level can easily be seen 
from the following table :— 


Earnings per 


month. 
Rs. as. ps. 
Men onl 6 0 0 
Women 5 0 0 
Children 3686 


The callous attitude adopted by the 
employers compelled the coolies to take 
the law into their own hands. The public 
attitude against contract labour, bad con- 
ditions and unjust treatment on planta- 
tions, as expressed through the press and 
the platform, paved the way to unrest 
and gave shape to the growing class con- 
sciousness amongst the labourers themselves. 
The ‘‘Mazdoor Union” in Cachar organized 
a big labour rally on 1st May, 1939 and some 
of the prominent Congress leaders address- 
ed the gathering. The general Committee 
of the Indian Tea Association,.on the other 
hand, decided that in the event of strikes 
occurring, the factories and gardens would 
remain closed and the management would 
not discuss any question of concession or 
alteration in wages or tasks until the labour- 
ers returned to work. But the effort to 
starve the labourers to submission was 
foiled through the grim and _ resolute 
determination of Congress and Labour 
Union Workers who helped them by 
instilling into them the spirit of non- 
violence and also by providing them for 
days with morsels of food. 


In Cachar, in Urranaband Tea Estate, 
the dispute assumed serious proportions 
consequent upon a mishandling of the 
strike situation. The coolies struck work 
on the 10th of April. Prior to the strike 
a pamphlet was distributed amongst the 
labourers. The demands in it were :—8 As. 


hazira per day for men and women, two 
days leave with full pay, sick hazira and 
increased maternity benefit. On the 11th 
April the coolies stopped a lorry near 
the new hospital and damaged it. 
On the 12th the same procedure of 
general stoppage took place. They 
threatened the ‘‘ babus”’ (garden clerks) 
and the ‘‘ babus’”’ left the garden on the 
12th night. Six of the coolies were turned 
out by the District Commissioner. Mr. 
Lagden sent a circular to Mr. A. P. Thomas, 
the then Manager of the gardens, which 
to all intents and purposes amounted to 
saying that the labour organization must 
by any means be nipped in the bud. 
If it were necessary to do so, a few of the 
estates should be destroyed. The cost of 
the damage had to be paid for. The labour 
unrest had to be smashed once for all. 
Mr. Lagden advised the authorities of 
Unranaband Tea Estate to be ready to 
wind up the whole business rather than 
yield to the labour demand. In pursuance 
of this policy the factories were closed 
down and all garden work was stopped. All 
attempts on the part of the labourers 
to come to an amicable settlement were 
turned down and the labourers had to 
face abject poverty and starvation. They, 
however, continued till the 17th April 
and in the meantime the Government 
intervened and set up an inquiry cOm- 
mittee and on the asssurance of a proper 
enquiry to be made, the coolies returned to 
work. 


Enquiry Committee of 1939 and the 
Indian Tea Association—From the very 
commencement of labour difficulties, vigo- 
rous representations have been made by 
the labour organizers and the General 
Committee of the Indian Tea Association to 
the Government of Assam. The peace of 
the Province and the prosperity of the tea 
industry were threatened by the chronic 
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labour trouble. The attention of the 
ministry was therefore drawn to the urgency 
of action being taken to maintain law 
and order. The representations were follow- 
ed by personal contacts between the 
Chairman of the Association and the 
Ministers of the Government of Assam, 
and as a result of this, a Committee of 
Enquiry with the following personnel was 
instituted :— 


1. Mr. S. K. Ghosh, I.C.S., Con- 
troller of Emigrant Labour. 


2. Mr. F. H. Hockenhall, M.L.A., 
Member on behalf of Indian Tea 
Association. 


3. Mr. B. N. Mukherjee, M.L.A., 
Member on behalf of the em- 
ployers of Estates in Indian 
ownership. 


4. Mr. A. K. Chanda, M.L.A. 
5. Mr. Debeswar Sharma, M.L.A. 


The terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee were :— 


(1) To determine what is the root 
cause of recent strikes and 
other manifestations of dis- 
content on the gardens in 
Assam ; and particularly 
whether there are economic 
grievances either generally in 
the districts concerned or in the 
affected estates. 


What measures are required in 
order to remove the root cause 
or causes of the said strikes. 


(2) 


Whether, and if so, what form of 
organization is desirable for 
enabling labourers on _ tea 
gardens to communicate their 
grievances to the management 
in such an effective manner as 


G) 
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will remove any doubt that 
their interests are secure, and 
to produce settlement of such 
grievances, if any, by nego- 
tiations. 

It was agreed upon that during the 
period of the enquiry and pending sub- 
mission and _ consideration of the 
committee’s report, no action would be 
taken by either the employers or the 
labourers or other persons interested in 
the welfare of labour, which might hamper 
the work of the Committee or disturb the 
atmosphere required for promoting good 
relations between the employers and the 
employed. 


The first formal meeting of the Enquiry 
Committee was held in Shillong on the 
10th June, 1939, and thereafter they pro- 
ceeded to Silchar to investigate conditions 
on tea estates where strikes had occurred 
and examined a number of witnesses in about 
ten estates including Urranaband Tea 
Estate. The members of the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation took exception to certain queries of 
the Congress members in the committee. It 
was contended by them that the members 
of the Committee, who were representatives 
of Labour and the Assembly, were inter- 
preting the terms of reference, laid by the 
Government resolution, in a manner con- 
trary to the aims and purposes of the 
inquiry and the understanding on which the 
Committee was set up. They also alleged 
that the interpretation was quite hostile to 
the industry and levelled against the various 
members the charge of indisciplined action 
against the President of the Committee. 
The Indian Tea Association ultimately 
decided that it was impossible for them 
to continue to co-operate with such an 
Inquiry Committee and the Government 
were officially informed of this. 


The Committee could not possibly 
function in the face of opposition from the 
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Indian Tea Association and its highly 
prejudicial attitude. Various managing 
authorities and managers denied the Com- 
mittee their right of examining the witnesses 
belonging to their estates. Negotiation on the 
question of continuance of the Committee 
on the part of the Indian Tea Association 
went on for some time. At last the Indian 
Tea Association succeeded in convincing 
the Central Government about the desira- 
bility of a closure of the Committee 
and thus it dealt a death blow to it. It was 
alleged that Mr. B. N. Mukherjee and Mr. A 
Chand belonging to the Congress Party 
took the most prominent part in digging 
out the black stones that had been succes- 
fully white-washed by some of the managing 
concerns. Mr. Lagden, however, declared 
that the Indian Tea Association was pre- 
pared to co-operate with an enquiry 
carried out by an individual person 
ceptable to the tea industry.”’ 

But during the short life of the Com- 
mittee it was revealed that the main cause 
of strikes was not extranedus political 
agitation but the grave economic injustice 
meted out to the labourers by the employers. 


Close Relationship between Trade 
Depression and Labour Troubles.—The 
depression in tea trade had always been 
accompanied by grave labour troubles in 
tea estates. The wave of unrest that passed 
through the plantations during the periods 
of 1920-1922, 1928-1933 and 1937-1939 
showed a very close relationship with the 
rise and fall in the price of tea in the 
external as well as internal market as is 
evident in the table annexed. 


** ace 


In the year 1920, the tea industry met 
a depression due to over-production. A 
sudden increase in tea production might 
be attributed to either or both of the follow- 
ing causes, namely,—(1) exceptionally 
favourable weather condition and (2) coarse 


* Imperial Economic Committee, 8th Report, 1928, p. 33. 
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plucking which was a natural thing for 
garden managers to do in an expanding 
market and in rising prices. New areas 
were also brought under cultivation. The 
control of prices that was in operation 
during the period 1917 to 1918 was removed 
in 1919. Heavy exports (especially from . 
Java and Sumatra) in the same year and 
in the early part of 1920 included tea of 
inferior quality which was the result of 
coarse plucking. Moreover, the large stocks 
held in London under Government control 
were unloaded on the market in 1920, 
as also the stocks that had accumulated 
at ports of shipment owing to lack of ship- 
ping facilities. In 1920, the normal rise 
during the autumn did not occur. On the 
contrary, wholesale prices of common 
tea fell steadily. In consequence, producers, 
including those in Java and Sumatra, 
agreed in the autumn of 1920 to restrict 
their crop severely for a season. Certain 
of the distributors in the United Kingdom 
themselves recommended this course as 
an urgent necessity. By means of this 
temporary restriction, aided by un- 
favourable weather conditions, accumulated 
stock was reduced. Prices were very low 
throughout 1921. After that a steady 
recovery followed. 


From 1923 to 1927, prices were good. 
In 1928, a decline set in, and in 1929 prices 
fell still lower. By April of that year, the 
whole of the duty (4d. on foreign grown 
and 34d. on Empire grown tea) was 
removed. Producers and merchants alike 
expected a fresh increase in the demand 
for tea in the United Kingdom. In addition 
to it, weather conditions in Northern India 
had been favourable and the supply of 
labour comparatively plentiful. The in- 
creased crop was directed to the United 
Kingdom, including supplies of Java tea 
diverted from Australia.* Consumption 
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in the United Kingdom did increase but at 
a diminished rate, and the increase was 
more than counter-balanced by the increase 
in stock. A general depression in trade 
became marked and the experience of 1920 
was repeated in that tea price entirely 
failed to recover during the autumn. In 
fact it fell steadily. The price of Indian 
common tea particularly fell more than 
that of others. In 1932-33 the fall in tea 
prices was almost catastrophic. The average 
price of tea per lb. realised at the Calcutta 
auction sales during 1932-33 was 5 as. 
2 pies as against 6 as. 5 pies in 1931-32 
and 8 as. 4 pies in 1930-31. The position, 
however, improved considerably during 
1933-34, when the prices realised averaged 
8 as. 1 pie. 


A reference to the above table will 
show the fluctuation in the average earnings 
of the labourers in the corresponding years 
of trade depression. A diminution in 
earnings, reduction in ticca work, com- 
pulsory longer hours of work accompanied 
by increased volume of unemployment 
which followed the depression, aggravated 
the hardships of the coolies caused by the 
rise in the cost of living index. The managers 
in many cases did their best to urge the 
Agents to raise the pay, but they refused 
to move in the matter so long as the police 
were available as strike breakers. 


Redress of Grievances.—Until very 
recently any redress of the strikers’ grie- 
vances was unknown. During the period 
1920 to 1937, there were hardly 5 cases of 
dispute where the workers’ demand had 
been wholly or partially conceded. In 
1938 and 1939 about 12 disputes were 
decided amicably through compromise bet- 
ween the employers and the employed. 
Throughout the history of the labour 
unrest, the policy of intimidation, dis- 
crimination and victimisation had been 
pursued by the employers. In almost all 


cases of disputes the ring leaders and en- 
thusiastic workers were picked out and 
sentenced to death, transportation for life 
and rigorous imprisonment ; a good many 
were fined heavily. Instead of attempting 
a sympathetic understanding of the coolies’ 
point of view, a sense of consternation and 
terror was produced through various un- 
scrupulous devices and agencies. 


The suppression of any effort of the 
labourers to organise and put forth their 
legitimate grievances for redress is harmful 
and unfair. The attitude of suspicion and 
hostility shown by the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion, which represents 90 per cent. of the 
employers and which is the most perfect 
and complete organisation of the employers, 
should be abandoned. Their prejudice 
and mistrust are highly detrimental to 
any organisation of labour. Workers are 
becoming gradually but steadily saturated 
with class consciousness which, however, 
has not been successfully canalised into 
legitimate channels of collective bargaining 
or other forms of activity promoting class 
solidarity. If suppressed, it will surely 
result in sporadic and sudden outbursts 
of violence. 


Hitherto in tea industry both 
employees and employers have depended 
upon the District or Sub-divisional Officer 
for the settlement of their disputes. ‘ Owing 
to the nature of the labour force and the 
isolation of the tea estates, prompt in- 
tervention is enjoined on the local officers 
by Government in the interests of peace 
and order, and the duties imposed on 
local officers do not stop at the suppression 
of any disorder.’ They are enjoined always 
to investigate the causes of the trouble 
and the grievances put forward by the 
labourers and to secure their redress. But 
they seldom care to execute this most 
important part of their duty and too readily 
attempt to stifle agitation regardless of 
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its causes. Besides, there is a feeling among 
the labourers that justice is not duly and 
impartially administered by the Govern- 
ment, in the controversies between the 
planters and themselves. The official report 
pointed out in 1900 that, ‘‘ Europeans 
being the administrators of justice in all 
disputes between European planters and 
labourers, it was impossible for them to 
be altogether uninfluenced by their natural 
feelings towards their fellow countrymen ”’ 
(Page 23).‘‘ There is an undoubted tendency 
among Magistrates in Assam,” continued 
the report, ‘‘to inflict severe sentences 
in cases in which coolies are charged with 
committing offences against their employers 
and to impose light and somewhat inade- 
quate punishments upon employers when 
they are convicted of offences against 
labourers ”’ (Page 23). Feelings of injustice 
must often have goaded the labourers to 
violent activities and lightning strikes. 


Moreover, the illiterate workers are too 
timid to take action even if they realise that 
they are being cheated. The workers have 
seldom the means or the experience to 
engage in prolonged litigation. The respon- 
sibility for enforcing the various labour 
laws has for a long time been vested upon 
the inspectors whose number has never 
exceeded two in Assam. They are in charge 
of all kinds of industries. In their report 
on the Factory Act these inspectors have 
admitted their failure and have expressed 
their incapacity to discharge their duty. 
The task of enforcing laws has always 
been found more difficult than their enact- 


bi 
ment, and unless the labourers develop ‘ 


some solidarity, most of the acts are sure 
to remain mere scraps of paper. As a matter 
of fact trade union organizations are the 
competent bodies to investigate into non- 
observance of the law and to start conse- 
quential legal proceedings. 


In plantations the entire area belongs 
to the employers who are known to 
prohibit or restrain meetings of workers 
on their grounds and even to object to 
union men visiting the worker’s quarters 
for propaganda. The latter amounts to 
the denial of civil rights to the workers. 
Indeed, the State should protect their 
rights of freedom of association, permit- 
ting legitimate trade union activities to 
be carried on at or near the coolie 
quarters, even though the land is owned 
by the employer. The persons interested 
in labour welfare must be allowed 
free access, nay, they should be 
welcomed in the garden among the workers. 
The State should pluck up courage to 
insist upon the removal of just labour 
grievances and upon a policy of co-operation 
between garden labour and management. 
The most powerful factor discouraging 
the spread of labour organization is the 
fear of victimisation and it is no idle or 
imaginary fear. The class consciousness 
and the spirit of self-assertion among the 
labourers, now evident even in the most 
inaccessible gardens, are welcome signs. 
The labourers must be allowed to organize 
themselves and helped to ventilate their 
grievances and demands through trade 


union organizations without intimidation 


and discrimination. 


(See table given on next page for details. ) 
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THE BLIND: SOCIAL LIABILITIES OR SOCIAL ASSETS ? 
S. C.. Roy 


Throughout history, until recent years, the blind were regarded as helpless dependents who lived in 
a world apart. The aim of modern work with the blind is to help each sightless person to lead a life as 
nearly normal as possible. The emphatic view of the author of this article is that the blind child like the 
sighted child has the necessary potentialities and if given the necessary education and training, will 


become a social asset. 


Prof. Roy who went blind at an early age received his higher education at the Calcutta and Columbia 
Universities and is at present a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


If an attempt were made to collect from 
the general reading public, their views on 
the question as to whether blind individuals 
are social liabilities or social assets, it is 
quite certain that the majority reaction 
would be in favour of regarding those 
deprived of physical vision as definite social 
drags. In conformity with the knowledge 
and experience possessed by an average 
person in this particular matter, specially in 
India, no other response would appear to 


be feasible. 


It must, further, be conceded that a 
large number of pre-historic as well as 
historic evidences have demonstrated the 
truth of this viewpoint with challenging 
decisiveness. The blind, along: with other 
physically handicapped persons, presented 
themselves as all-round liabilities in the 
social and economic set-ups of those days. 
When tribes developed from small family 
groups, the blind could not obviously keep 
up with the pace of those constantly roving 
clans, with the result that they either slowed 
down the tempo of their fellow-travellers 
or, more frequently, they were left behind 
to perish ‘‘ unwept and unsung’’. It was 
too early a stage of ethical evolution to 
expect the so-called normals to stretch 
forward their hands which could be held 
by the sightless members of the group so 
that the latter could also fall in with the 
same rhythm of speed. 

This was not all. The blind failed to 
procure their own share of food through 
hunting, the usual means prevalent at the 
time, and they had perforce to live as 


economic burdens on their fellow-beings. 
They were also unable to defend themselves 
adequately from their human foes and the 
wild beasts, and their military usefulness— 
a very important standard for judging one’s 
social value in those days—was of no 
significance at all. 


In these and various other ways, the 
blind were found wanting in the scale of 
social usefulness. At a time when the 
development of social consciousness was at 
its minimal point, the absence of economic 
and military utility in a group of persons 
could hardly be tolerated. This accounts 
for the moral and legal prescriptions in 
ancient Greece and in some other countries, 
recommending the annihilation of blind and 
otherwise physically infirm children. A 
few of these gruesome practices may be 
mentioned here. 

In Sparta, a child, suspected to be 
blind, either from birth or in its very early 
years, had, in accordance with the laws of 
Lycurgus, to be presented before five elders. 
If these wise men came to the decision that 
the child was without sight, their usual 
recommendation would be to expose the 
sightless child in the wilderness or on the 
mountain-tops so that the helpless child 
would perish by itself or be devoured by 
wild animals, as the blind children, if allow- 
ed to grow up, could not be harnessed into 
the social mechanism of Sparta. 

The laws of Solon in Athens pre- 
scribed that sightless babies should be 
placed in clay vessels and abandoned on 
the wayside, No one was advised to evince 
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pity towards these helpless infants and save 
them from the jaws of death. It is very 
surprising indeed that the advanced 
thinkers, like Plato and Aristotle, lent their 
theoretical support to these inhuman prac- 
tices in Greece. In the Ideal State, as 
depicted by Plato, there is no place for the 
weak and handicapped. These persons 
must be supremely happy at the thought 
that Plato’s Ideal State still remains merely 
an ideal vision and has not yet been carried 
out into an actuality. 


In Rome, Romulus decreed that a 
blind child should be brought before five 
neighbours and their decision on its fate 
would be final. This rule was modified by 
the Law of the 12 Tables, according to 
which the judgment of five neighbours was 
replaced by that of the father of the sightless 
child. In the markets of Rome, the civilized 
Romans saw with perfect calm and com- 
placency the brisk sale of small baskets in 
which babies without sight were deposited 
and thrown into the waves of the Tiber. 


The fate of those who lost their sight 
later in life, was no better. They were 
regarded as drags and parasites on others, 
and to destroy them outright was considered 
as a laudable act among many tribes and 
nations. Various means were adopted to get 
rid of the aged blind: they were either killed 
by the sword, drowned, consigned to the 
flames, or buried alive. Among some 
tribes in Sumatra and in certain Polynesian 
islands, it was customary for sons to ‘‘kill, 
cook, and eat” their blind and otherwise 
physically deformed parents. Euripides, 
the renowned Greek playwright, urged on 
blind persons to commit suicide, and 
Eratosthenes, the octogenarian Greek scho- 
lar, avoided his approaching blindness by 
starving himself to death. 


In course of time, however, social 
consciousness developed and respect for 
human personality grew. The progressive 
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sections of the people revolted against the 
above mentioned atrocities committed on 
sightless children and adults. As a result, 
exposure of blind babies was renounced in 
many countries. The Hebrews argued that 
the children were the gifts of God and they 
belonged to him; it was, therefore, anti- 
religious to dispose of these children. 
The indigent Thebans, instead of exposing 
their blind infants, sold them for a price, 
and these children became the slaves of 
those who reared them. 


The social attitude towards those who 
became sightless in their adult years also 
underwent a tremendous transformation. 
As a result, care and some sort of occupa- 
tional training were substituted in the place 
of total annihilation. This change of out- 
look is apparent from the ancient records of 
several peoples. The Old Testament con- 
tains a host of humane admonitions re- 
garding the blind, two of which are cited 
here: ‘‘Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor 
put a stumbling block before the blind, but 
shalt fear thy God: I am the Lord.” 
(Leviticus, Ch. XIX, Vs. 14). ‘‘Cursed be 
he that maketh the blind to wander out 
of the way. And all the people shall say, 
Amen.” (Deuteronomy, Ch. XXVII, Vs. 18). 
It is gathered from other records of the 
Jewish people that some of the visually 
handicapped Jews were engaged in certain 
profitable occupations. The learned among 
them were employed as tutors, while 
those without any intellectual training 
turned the grinding-mills. 


It is very gratifying to note that the 
gruesome practice of exposing blind children 
or destroying sightless adults was never in 
vogue in India. Many ancient Indian records 
show, onthe contrary, that the blind as wellas 
other physically handicapped persons were 
treated with extreme kindness and sympathy 
by the kings and the people at large. Just a 
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few from among the countless instances may 
be set forth here, in support of this point of 
view : ‘‘ Granting food, clothes and shelter, 
they (the kings) shall support those who 
are incapable of transacting legal business, 
namely, the blind, idiots, those immersed 
in vice, the incurably diseased, those who 
neglect their duties and occupations, and 
so on.” (Laws of Baudhayana, Prashna II, 
Adhyaya II, Kandika III, Vs. 37-39). The 
16th ‘Verse of the Laws of Apastamba, 
Prashna II, Patala X, Khanda XXVI, states 
that ‘‘ the blind, dumb, deaf, and diseased 
persons, as long as their infirmities last ”’ 
should be free from taxation. 


In the great epic, ‘‘ Mahabharata” 
(Sabha Parba, Ch. V), the illustrious sage, 
Narada, asks Yudhisthira: ‘‘Do you 
treat as father your subjects who are 
afflicted with blindness, dumbness, 
lameness, deformity, friendlessness, and 
those who have renounced the world ?” 


In determining the right of way, 
possessed by various persons, Ashtavakra, 
@ distinguished Hindu law-giver, handed 
down the following decision : ‘‘ The right 
of way belongs to the Brahmin, the blind, 
the dumb, the women, carriers, and the 
king in the successive order.’’ (‘* Mahabha- 
rata,’ Banaparba, Ch. CXXXII.) 


Markandeya, another important law- 
giver, ruled that : ‘‘ The dumb, blind, or 
deaf Brahmins should be employed with 
other learned Brahmins, although Brahmins 
with other physical defects, such as, 
leprosy, etc., should be excluded.” (‘‘ Maha- 
bharata,’’ Banaparba, Ch. 198). 


The foregoing illustrations, culled from 


the books composed long before the 


Christian era, bring out in clear relief the 
varied ways in which the ancient Indians 
endeavoured to assist their sightless and 
otherwise physically handicapped fellow- 
beings, and to make them socially and 
economically useful, 
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Like the Hebrews and the Hindus, the 
peoples of other lands also made attempts 
to convert at least some of their blind 
individuals into social assets. In China, 
a small percentage of the blind became 
well-known sooth-sayers. The Great Hadrian 
found the blind in Egypt gainfully employed 
as professional mourners, while in Greece 
a number of sightless individuals acquired 
fame and wealth as prophets and seers. 
Some Greek States enacted laws providing 
fimancial relief to those indigent blind 
persons who were citizens. 


Notwithstanding these sporadic 
attempts at helping the blind and thereby 
rendering them socially useful, the real 
beneficiaries were indeed very few. The 
miseries of the overwhelming majority of 
the blind were varied and manifold. Most 
of them were destitute beggars, depending 
for their livelihood on unorganized public 
philanthropy or private charity. It is beyond 
question that they were anything but social 
liabilities, and it is too much to expect 
otherwise of them, having regard to the 
circumstances under which they lived, 
moved and had their being. Even the 
seeing persons could not be of much 
benefit either to themselves or to society 
under similar social reverses. To turn a 
child, seeing or sightless, into a social 
asset, postulates the prior fulfilment ef 
two fundamental and invariable conditions, 
viz., vigilant care and protection up to 
a certain age, and the right type of moral 
and vocational education in conformity 
with the needs and abilities of the child. 
Both these factors were conspicuous by 
their absence, at least in a systematic and 
universal sense, so far as the blind were 
concerned, and the sightless individuals 
could hardly be expected to rise beyond 
the state of contemptible liabilities under 
the prevalent conditions. The emphatic view 
of the present writer is that a blind child 
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has the same potentialities as a child with 
sight to become a social asset, provided 
the above-stated two fundamental requisites 
are fulfilled, and it is also maintained here 
that if these conditions are carried out in 
the case of a sightless child, but withheld 
or neglected in the case of a child with 
unimpaired vision, the social usefulness 
of the former will be, of necessity, even 
greater both in quality and quantity than 
that of the latter. In this implicit syllogistic 
argument, it is, of course, presumed that the 
physical condition and the mentality of a 
blind child or adult are what they should be. 


In respect of the blind in the Western 
countries, the advent of Christianity marked 
the introduction, on a more systematic 
basis, of one of the two factors referred to 
in the immediately preceding paragraph, 
i.e., care and protection of the blind. One 
of the most unequivocal teachings of Christ 
was and is that one should have compassion 
towards the poor—towards the deprived 
in every sense of the term, and at least 
the early Christians endeavoured to actua- 
lize this command of their Master. The 
Christian community in general and the 
church officials in particular had their 
doors open for all types of handicapped 
people. St. Jerome urged that ‘‘ One should 
be eyes to the blind, arms to the 
weak, and feet to the lame.” Many 
hospital brotherhoods were set up, where 
the blind, along with other physically 
deprived individuals, were sheltered, fed 
and clothed. The most famous of these 
hospital brotherhoods was founded by 
St. Basil in 369 A. D. at Caesaria-in-Cappa- 
docea. The blind soon succeeded in 
capturing more sympathy and kindness 
than others, and, from the 5th century 
onwards, several hospices were established 
exclusively for them. The most well- 
known of these separate establishments for 
the blind was known as ‘‘ Quinze-Vingts,”’ 


founded in Paris by Louis IX in 1254. 
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With the decline of the power and 
influence of the church towards the end 
of the Middle Ages, the care and protection 
of the poor and the infirm were transferred 
to a large measure to State and city autho- 
rities. In England, for instance, specific 
Acts were passed as early as 1573 and 1601, 
authorizing the imposition of a tax for the 
purpose of supporting those who were 
incapacitated for work. 


Mere care and protection are, however, 
not enough to remove the blind from the 
list of social liabilities. No attempt was 
made to train and educate the blind in 
ancient or medieval times, barring a few 
isolated instances of blind persons in 
various countries who distinguished them- 
selves as scholars and prophets through 
their own industry and through the efforts 
of their friends and relatives. This explains 
the fact that the modern chapter of history 
opens with the picture of the blind, some 
of whom were well cared for, but very few 
possessing any manual or mental skill. 


Diderot, a great French thinker of the 
18th century, is reported to be the first 
man who suggested the need of educating 
the blind on a universal basis in his ‘‘ Letter 
on the Blind,’’ published in 1749. He was, 
however, too much of an abstract thinker 
to work out his own suggestion and 
transform it into a practical scheme. It 
was left to Valentin Hauy, another French- 
man, who was powerfully influenced by 
the revolutionary and reformistic thinking 
of the famous intellectual trio of his time 
and country, namely, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and Diderot, to establish the first school 
for the blind in Paris in 1784. The fact 
that Hauy had to pay his first and only 
pupil with whom he started his school, in 
order to compensate him for the loss of 
income derived from begging, is revelatory 
of the exact status of the blind at that time, 
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The success of this French school— 
the first school for the blind in the world— 
led to the establishment of similar institu- 
tions in different parts of the globe in 
course of time. At present, all advanced 
countries have on their Statute Books 
compulsory educational laws, applicable 
not only to sighted children, but also to 
those without sight ; there are as many as 
a dozen schools and agencies for the blind 
in some large and progressive cities ; the 
methods and techniques of teaching sight- 
less children have been immensely 
improved ; the mechanical appliances, 
employed in the education of the blind have 
been perfected and several new devices 
ushered into existence ; and, finally, the 
reading matter for the blind has increased 
in almost geometrical progression. In a 
word, all the front-rank countries of the 
world have taken such steps as to ensure the 
possibility of every sightless person receiv- 
ing the blessings of education, suited to 
his needs and innate capacities, provided 
he cares for it. 


It may be argued that, despite the 
possibility of training and educating the 
blind, they continue to remain as social 
liabilities, and that nothing has been stated 
so far to prove otherwise. In other words, 
the absence of physical vision is such a 
major handicap that no amount of training 
or education can make the blind individuals 
self-supporting and contributing members 
of society. 


This argument may be met by pointing 
out, in the first place, that every one, 
sighted or sightless, needs some type of 
training in order to become a social asset. 
The so-called normal persons would also 
be regarded as social liabilities if they 
were not trained for one or more occupa- 
tions. No one, blind or seeing, could be 
considered as an asset to society ab initio 
unless there was an a priori assumption 
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that he was capable of being useful through 
some sort of intellectual or manual 
training. This is why the fact that the blind 
are capable of receiving training in certain 
vocations, if necessary facilities are pro- 
vided, had to be stated first. The reason 
why the handicapped children and adults 
were annihilated in the ancient times is 
that the people lacked the knowledge of 
methods and techiniques required to train 
the minds and hands of these unfortunates, 
and they naturally treated them as social 
liabilities from the moment of the onset 
of their physical handicap. Even today 
a sizable number of people find a considera- 
able difficulty in believing that the blind 
can be trained for any vocation. This is 
borne out by the immense surprise which 
many persons evince when they hear 
about, or, are confronted by, a_ highly 
trained blind individual. 


In the second place, quite a large 
number of blind persons have, through 
appropriate training and education, proved 
themselves as useful members of society. 
What is, after all, the exact connotation of 
‘* social liability ’’ ? While expanding the 
concept of social efficiency, Prof. John 
Dewey, one of the greatest pragmatic 
philosophers, states : ‘‘If an individual is 
notable toearnhis ownlivingand that of the 
children dependent upon him, he is a drag 
or parasite upon the activities of others.” 


From this point of view, a host of 
sightless individuals in the advanced 
countries of Europe, America and Japan 
have become as socially efficient as their 
sighted compatriots. There are, for instance, 
several blind lawyers, legislators, judges, 
professors, school and business adminis- 
trators, journalists, physicians, clergymen, 
authors, traders, life insurance agents, 
musicians, industrial workers and so on. 
A good many specific instances may be 
cited, but only a few are mentioned here : 
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Mr. Henry Faucett, a blind Englishman, 
served as the Postmaster-General of Great 
Britain for several years, and, thus, held 
a position in the British Ministry. It is 
interesting to note that he was also a 
member of the House of Commons and, 
owing to his great sympathy for India, he 
was nicknamed the ‘‘ India Member.” He 
initiated many laws and regulations provi- 
ding facilities to the blind in postal matters. 


Mr. Walter R. McDonald, blind since 
the age of 13 owing to a gun accident, 
is the Chairman of the Public Service 
Commission in Georgia, U.S.A. In addi- 
tion to this position, he is the President of 
the South-Eastern Association of Rail 
Road Utilities Commissioners, and the 
Executive Secretary and Director of Freight 
and Rate Adjustments for the Southern 
Governors’ Conference. 


Mr. William Taylor is a lawyer of great 
reputation in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. He 
is a solicitor for two Townships, one school 
Board, one Building and Loan Association 
and one Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also a member of the Public Relations 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, the Chairman of the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the Junior Bar Conference of 
the American Bar Association and the 
Director on the Board of a local Children’s 
Health Camp. 


A very well-known blind prdfessor 
who is in charge of the Department of 
History at Blue Mountain College, Blue 
Mountain, Mississippi, U.S.A., is Dr. David 
Guyton. He is also the President of a bank 
in that town, and is a correspondent for 
several years. 


Miss Smith, an American lady, is 
a blind reporter of the ‘‘ Buffalo Courier 
Express,” an influential paper in the State 


of New York. She travels throughout the 
Continent of America and Canada with 


the aid of her Seeing Eye dog, and, thus, 
collects news and views for her paper. 


Louis Braille is to be remembered 
specially by blind persons all over the 
world, since it is his invention that 
has made their reading and _ writing 
possible, and it is used everywhere with 
local adaptations. He was born in France 
in 1809, and lost his vision during his 
childhood owing to an accident. In this 
particular case, which should be true 
everywhere, a blind person has led the blind, 


The last war has demonstrated more 
conclusively than ever that the blind may 
become socially useful if sufficient oppor- 
tunities are provided. Owing to manpower 
shortage, resulting from sighted persons 
being drafted into direct military services, 
thousands of blind individuals in Great 
Britain and America were recruited for 
factories and other allied establishments. 
Most of these recruits, who had been 
idle on account of the lack of facilities, 
gave good accounts of themselves as effi- 
cient workers. 


One important point which should 
not be allowed to escape attention in this 
context is that these blind workers, who 
served in offices and factories during the 
last war, were not the so-called intellectuals 
or specially gifted people ; but they were 
ordinary men and women, having average 
training and abilities. This dispels the belief, 
held by some people, that a blind person, 
in order to be of any use to society, must 
have a very superior intellect and certain 
mystic powers. 


In India, the reasons for the over 
whelming majority of the blind remaining 
as social liabilities, are mainly two : First, 
the Government and the public have made 
very small provisions for the training and 
education of blind children and adults. 
It has already been pointed out that even 
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the sighted individuals are unable to become 
socially efficient without some sort of 
training in one or more vocations. 

A few figures may be noted in order 
to present the picture of the educational 
conditions of the blind in this country. 
According to the Census Report of 
1931, that being the latest statistics of the 
blind, the number of sightless individuals in 
India were a little over 600,000. This 
figure has been challenged as a colossal 
under-estimation by many experts engaged 
in welfare work for the blind and in efforts 
to prevent blindness. They place the 
number of the blind in India in the neigh- 
bourhood of 2,000,000. Assuming the 
statistics of 1931 census record to be 
accurate, it is still obvious that the existing 
homes and institutions, numbering about 
40, are too inadequate to function efficiently 
for such a vast number of the blind. 

This is only the quantitative aspect of 
the problem. Qualitatively, the situation 
is still more serious. Owing to the absence 
of the appropriate knowledge on the part 
of school authorities as well as to the 
proverbial ‘‘ financial stringency,’”’ very few 
blind institutions are well equipped for 
their tasks ; very few teachers have been 
trained for this specialized field of blind 
education and psychology of blindness ; 
very little research in the manifold problems 
of blind life has been undertaken ; and 
practically no attempt to place the blind 
in suitable occupations after their period 
of training, has been made. All these 
subjects and various others are of vital 
importance in the process of converting 
the blind from social liabilities to social 
assets. This is, however, not the right 
place to enter into a detailed exposition 
of these problems. It is hoped that what 
has been stated above in a rather snapshot 
fashion will bring about at least an appro- 
ximate realization of the immensity of the 
ground which still remains to be covered 
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before the blind in India may be expected 
to become self-supporting and _ socially 
useful citizens. 


Secondly, the public in general and 
the employers in particular have been 
very reluctant to hire blind labour. This 
may be explained by the fact that our people 
have a traditional way of looking upon 
the blind and the work on their behalf 
in the spirit of charity, benevolence and 
philanthropy, and not from the standpoint 
of any socio-economic consideration. This 
point is of supreme importance. Judgments 
and actions, guided by humanitarian moti- 
vations, have excellent uses in certain 
spheres of activity, but their application 
in the day-to-day business world is neither 
effective nor desirable. The blind should 
be trained and employed not so much for 
their own sake, but principally because of 
the fact that, with such a vast section of 
humanity lagging behind educationally and 
economically, the integral progress of 
society as a whole will definitely be held 
back. This realization has found an 
admirable expression in the following 
extracts from the report of the White- 
house Conference on Child Health and 
Protection : 


‘*If we want civilization to march 
forward, it will march not only on the feet 
of healthy children, but beside them, 
shoulder to shoulder, must go those 
others—those children we have called the 
handicapped—the lame ones, the blind, 
the deaf, and those sick in body and mind. 
All these children are ready to be enlisted 
in this moving army, ready to make their 
contribution to human progress ; to bring 
what they have of intelligence, of capacity, 
of spiritual beauty. American civilization 
cannot ignore them.”’ 


The civilization of India cannot ignore 
them either, 














ORGANIZATION OF OUR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
A. M. Lorenzo 


Perhaps at no other time in history has the organization of agricultural workers been of such 


importance as today. 
the vested interests. 
of dispute. 


A very definite conflict is brewing between organized movement of workers and 
Frank facing of facts on both sides alone will lead to a permanent settlement of points 
The following article is a study of the organization of Indian agricultural workers, from the 


point of view of important backgrounds, recent developments and significant trends. 


Dr. Lorenzo is a member of the Faculty of Commerce, Lucknow University. 


Within the rural society genuine class 
struggles may emerge in the form of 
conflicts between the rent-receivers and 
tenant cultivators, the peasant proprietors 
and field-labourers, or the estate-owners 
and landless serfs. These conflicts contrast 
sharply with general conflicts between 
town and country interests which charac- 
terize a true agrarian movement. In India, 
as elsewhere, the emergence of agrarian 
movements is due mainly to the encroach- 
ment of urban interests upon the vital 
rural interests. Such encroachments have 
taken the form of absorption of better 
agricultural lands by urban wealth, the 
saddling of the whole rural communities 
with heavy debts, and the introduction of 
a host of sub-infeudatories and parasitic 
middlemen in the wake of absentee land- 
lordism. 


The Nexus of Agrarian Movements.— 
Hunger for land has been the motive force 
behind all agrarian movements, past or 
present. Since all peasant interests, social 
and political, and their very life are built 
around the institution of land, it is not 
surprising that modern agrarian movements 
are also built around it. The agrarian 
movements in Russia were based on the 
principle of ‘Land and Freedom,’ whilst 
in Central Europe the agrarian demand 
resulted in the socialization of land, re- 
gulation of taxes and tariffs, and freedom 
from the clutches of the landlords. The 
Indian agrarian movements of the Twentieth 


Century have also been organized with the 
objects of re-distribution of land, abolition 
of serfdom and forced labour (begar), 
elevation of general rural standard of living, 
allocation of political power to agricultural 
workers, and the attainment of these ends 
by legislative measures. 


Unlike American Agrarianism, which 
has been mainly political, the European 
agrarian movements have won their chief 
victories through co-operation. The Indian 
agrarian movement, though at present 
under way, appears to be the natural 
expression of rural communal ideals and 
sentiments, and has therefore promptly 
assumed a moral colour. It is not charac- 
terized by violence, though it ceaselessly 
agitates to bring about reform by non- 
violent and constitutional means. But the 
apathy of the State toward these move- 
ments, and the delay in the appeasement 
of the agrarian rage by peaceful settlement, 
are steadily throwing the agricultural 
workers’ organizations in the gamut of 
communism. There is, therefore, a strong 
and growing tendency for the Indian agra- 
rian movement to adopt reactionary pro- 
grammes inculcated by pseudo-revo- 
lutionary elements upon rural society. 


Inherent |Drawbacks.—Despite the 
efforts of social workers, agricultural labour 
in India has remained aloof from Trade 
Unions. The reasons ate obvious. The 


agricultural industry is composed of scat- 
inaccessible units, 


tered and often 


the 
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workers do not reside in a compact area, 
there is aclose personal relationship bet- 
ween the landlord and the worker, and 
the financial resources of agricultural 
workers are too small and often not in 
cash. Moreover, the conservative habits 
of the mind of those associated with land ; 
the futility of the strike as a lever in the face 
of slow processes of nature ; the abundance 
of the unemployed ranks of landless and 
unspecified workers in rural areas, who 
could be employed as substitutes in times 
of strikes ; and the absence of protection 
from the State, which almost always 
sides with vested interests, are the main 
drawbacks which have doomed all attempts 
at effective organization to failure. 


The organizers who are responsible 
for the direction of the Agricultural Labour 
Union Policy have, therefore, wisely con- 
fined their energies to campaigns for 
social welfare. Though labour grievances 
are dealt with by philanthropists and 
social workers as problems: of local 
importance, and their disputes settled by 
mutual agreements between the landlords 
and workers or by moral suasion and 
arbitration, the employers neither appre- 
ciate the intervention of private and outside 
agencies in the settlement of disputes, nor 
do they yet recognize the rights of self- 
organization and collective bargaining of 
agricultural workers. There is, moreover, 
no legislation in respect of agricultural 
workers’ unions, and in the absence of legal 
status and State protection the activities of 
these organizations are regarded both illegal 
and anti-social. The landlords everywhere 
look upon these unions with suspicion, 
and their officials and spokesmen are 


regarded as mischief-mongers who create 
labour troubles where none exist, and 
who thus disturb rural peace and paralyse 
agriculture. On slight suspicion, large scale 
victimizations take place in regions where 
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large scale landlords predominate, and 
ruthless methods of repression and vio- 
lence are employed to discourage workers 
from associating themselves with any union. 


Agricultural workers in India do not 
yet have the right to self-determination. 
In this respect they fall behind their 
industrial confreres. Obstacles to the growth 
of unions are placed both by the active 
resistance from the landlords and with the 
connivance of the State. The majority of 
the landlords find in the workers’ organiza- 
tion nothing but a challenge to their power 
and authority, while the unscrupulous 
among them do not hesitate by any means, 
fair or foul, to nip in the bud growing 
cohesion among the workers. Unfortu- 
nately, they do succeed too often owing 
to the characteristic economic and 
social background of Indian labour. 
But the advantages which the landlords 
obtain from such unfair practices are only 
temporary and precarious, for the pro- 
letariat consciousness that now sweeps 
through India touches even the workers 
isolated in distant jungles and _ hillsides. 
If this repression of the workers’ impulses 
and desires to unite and organize con- 
tinues any further, the thwarted drives 
shall find outlets in lightning strikes, mob 
outbursts, arson and sabotage, and even 
a bloody revolution. In such cases it is 
the State more to blame for having failed 
to protect the rights of workers and for 
not creating a healthy atmosphere for the 
growth of unionism. 


Recent Developments in India.— 
Agricultural Labour Movements in India 
are of comparatively recent growth. They 
are parallel manifestations of the demo- 
cratic movement of the Twentieth Century. 
Although characteristic differences may 
appear in the nature and technique of 
these organizations in different parts of 
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the country, the fundamental causes of 
their origin and growth are socio-economic, 
and therefore their objectives and 
programmes are more or less similar. 


The first signs of rural discontent 
were witnessed soon after the first World 
War, when agricultural calamities came 
thick and fast, and the whole agrarian 
economy was thrown into a chaos. The 
rapid decline in agricultural income and 
wage level, the growing scourge of agricul- 
tural unemployment and a leap in the 
size of rural families, the dispossession 
of peasant proprietors and the growth of 
absentee rent receivers, the collection of 
arrears from tenants with an iron hand 
and the sweating of agricultural workers— 
all these factors and forces were respon- 
sible in fermenting a hatred against the 
landlords, and the rural masses grew 
suspicious of the motives of the Govern- 
ments which played in the hands of vested 
interests. The rising tide of socialism made 
the working classes conscious of their 
rights, and the widespread discontent and 
distress amongst the rural masses produced 
conditions of unrest in the ranks both of 
tenant cultivators and landless serfs. 


In this chaotic atmosphere, the Indian 
National Congress infused the spirit of 
freedom, and organized a Mass Contact 
programme for preparing the masses for 
revolt against the ruling classes. Out of 
this soil sprang up active agricultural 
labour organizations in almost all parts 
of the country to wrest political power 
from the alien rulers and wrench economic 
freedom out of the hands of capitalist 
exploiters. The first Kisan Sangh was 
organized in 1922 in the U.P. to combat the 
tyrannies of the Taluqdars of Oudh, 
followed by the Kisan Sabhas of Bihar some- 
time in 1926, the Krishak Party of Bengal 
in 1931, the Khet Mazdoor Unions of the 
U. P. and the C. P. in 1927, and the States 


Praja Unions (essentially of Agricultural 
Workers) during the period of depression 
(1932-38). These labour and peasant unions 
soon became an active and aggressive force 
in the fight for the country’s freedom both 
politically and economically, and evoked 
great hopes in the hearts of communist 
revolutionaries. In 1931 the Congress laun- 
ched the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
and the Provincial Congressmen naturally 
lashed the peasantry into political action. 


Then followed the repressive measures 
of the Provincial Governments which 
smelt rat of revolt in these organizations. 
Equipped with emergency powers, the 
police swept down upon the rural masses 
with an iron hand, and the atrocities which 
were perpetrated in the name of peace 
and order are unknown in the annals 
of any civilized country of the globe. 
The wailings of the innocent promoted 
Mahatma Gandhi to open negotiations with 
Lord Willingdon, and in 1931 the Gandhi- 
Willingdon talks at Simla resulted in 
rent reductions to the extent of Rs. 4 
crores and the right to organize agricultural 
workers into unions was formally recogni- 
zed. But the repressive policy of Lord 
Willingdon and his notorious Police 
Knights, which is writ large in the first 
few pages of the Indian agrarian history, 
took the wind out of the sails, and consider- 
ably weakened the Agricultural Labour 
Organizations all over the country. 


The ceaseless agitations of the 
Congress, nevertheless, demanding the scal- 
ing down of rents in proportion to the fall 
in prices of agricultural products during 
the period of depression, and the solution 
of agrarian problems in general, infused 
a new spirit into the dying peasantry, and 
once again with new zest and fresh vigour 
the agrarian movement was put on wheels. 
After about a decade’s chequered history 
and administrative impediments, the Kisan 
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Movement found stable ground and its 
growth was rapid and vigorous, particularly 
in the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces and the Madras Presidency. The 
Congress intensified its rural contact pro- 
gramme through the district Kisan Sabhas, 
and organized ‘‘Kisan Conferences,” 
**Kisan Marches’’ and ‘‘ Kisan Days.” 
Branches of the Kisan Movement were 
organized in almost all districts of the 
British Provinces and Indian States, and 
the membership increased at a rapid rate, 
exceeding 7 million workers at the out- 


break of the Global War in September 1939. 


In the United Provinces the Kisan 
Sabha was finally organized in 1935, and 
in the same year at its first Provincial 
Conference the Sabha decided in favour 
of the abolition of the Zamindari system. 
In June 1937 the Provincial Congress 
Committee intensified its rural contact 
programme which gave a great impetus 
to the Kisan Movement. District Kisan 
Sabhas were organized to carry on an 
agitation on long standing demands and 
in July 1938 the U.P. Kisan Committee 
presented the Kisans’ case before the Rent 
and Tenancy Enquiry Committee of the 
U.P. Government. In April 1938 a 
mammoth demonstration was held by 
80,000 peasants before the Legislative 
Assembly at Lucknow to ask Congressmen 
to implement their election promises. Their 
minimum demands were the wiping off 
of rents in arrears, repudiation of all debts 
to money-lenders, a fifty per cent reduction 
in rent, permanency of tenure, and the 
retention of their title in the cultivation of 
Sir land, abolition of Hari and Begar, 
remission of canal rates, and cessation of 
ejections of tenants from land and house- 
sites. But the failure of the Congress Party to 
give permanent relief to the Kisans and their 
notorious pact with the Taluqdars on the 
U.P. Tenancy Bill aroused much suspicion 
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and anger amongst the Kisan Sabhaites. 
This led to the splitting up of the Sabha 
into two distinct organizations : (a) The 
Kisan Sabha, a peaceful and constitutional 
association of cultivators, and (b) the Kisan 
Sangh, an aggressive political party with 
a revolutionary economic programme. The 
Kisan Sangh, which has come to be asso- 
ciated with the Congress Socialist Party, 
is now the strongest single organization of 
agricultural workers in the Province. ‘All 
power to the masses” is their chief 
slogan, hence the demand for the wholesale 
expropriation of the landlords. The two- 
fold objective of the Sangh is to win 
political freedom for the country, in the 
sense of separation from the British Empire, 
and to establish a Socialist State ; and to 
plan and control the economic life of 
the country on the Soviet model. It is the 
firm belief of the members of the Sangh 
that economic reconstruction of the country 
is impossible without the attainment of 
complete Swaraj. 


In Bihar, the Socialist propaganda 
and the Congress Mass Contact pro- 
gramme infused a real fighting spirit 
amongst the Kisans for redressing their 
own grievances, and the outcome was 
the Bihar Kisan Sabha in 1926. The Sabha, 
soon after presenting a Memorandum jn 
1928 to the All Parties Conference, was 
suppressed during the Non-co-operation 
Movement (1928-33). It was, however, on 
the advent of Swami Sahajanand Saraswati 
that the real Kisan Movement began in 
Bihar early in 1934, and just about the 
same time the emergence of the Congress 
Socialist Party added zest to the movement. 
The progress of the Bihar Kisan Sabha 
continued unabated and in May 1938 it 
was the largest Agricultural Labour Organi- 
zation with a membership of over 300,000 
workers. It organized meetings and demon- 
strations all over the Province to awaken 
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the masses, and demanded the wholesale 
expropriation of the zamindars. In 1937 
it presented a manifesto of 35 demands to 
the Congress Ministry, most important 
amongst which were on the drastic reduc- 
tion in land and water rates, returning of 
bakasht land to the original tillers of the 
soil, abolition of the system of payment of 
rent and attachment of homestead in 
evacuation of a decree for arrears in rent. 
The Congress Government introduced a 
Tenancy Bill which only partially satisfied 
the peasant demands, and the ministry 
was accused of siding with the zamindars. 
In July 1938 the Bihar Kisan Council 
passed a resolution condemning the Con- 
gress-Zamindar Agreement, denouncing the 
Congress Ministry, and seceding from the 
Congress fold. As an independent organi- 
zation, the Bihar Kisan Sabha has grown into 
a powerful political party, and its detach- 
ment from the Congress party may presage 
a serious political disaster that the Congress 
may have to face in the near future. 


In Bengal, the Krishak Sabha was 
organized in 1931 by some Congressmen 
with the object of protecting cultivators 
from the oppression of landlords, but it 
made little headway. In 1934, another 
movement, fostered specially by Muslim 
Kisans, was organized under the name 
and style of the Proja Party of Bengal. 
Later on when the Scheduled Castes also 
joined it and the socialist-eminded youth 
captured several of its branches and a part 
of its leadership, it changed into the 
Krishak Proja Party and adopted a radical 
agrarian programme. The inception of 
the movement is due largely to the desire 
of the tenantry of Bengal to become free 
peasant-proprietors, and a genuine interest 
in the economic and social uplift of the 
masses. In 1936, Mr. Fazlul Haq, the leader 
of the party, adopted in part the All-India 
Kisan Sabha’s manifesto and declared 
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himself in favour of the abolition of the 
zamindari system. This contributed most 
to the triumph of the party candidates in 
the 1937 general elections, and with the 
majority of seats in the Lower House 
and the weight of insistence of the masses 
behind it, the Krishak Proja Party became 
the most powerful political body in Bengal. 
The influence of the party was, however, 
short-lived in the face of bitter opposition 
from Hindu Zamindars who wanted to 
retain permanent settlement and the Muslim 
masses who were pledged to the Muslim 
League in the name of religion. The Proja 
Party exhausted the patience of the agricul- 
tural workers because it could not 
implement even a part of the programme 
for which it was originally formed and 
thus failed to ameliorate the economic 
condition of the rural masses. 


The first attempt to organize landless 
agricultural workers was made as early as 
1923 in the Madras Presidency, but little 
success was in the showing. The movement 
could not be placed on a sound footing 
because the workers who are mainly poor 
and low in caste, lacked political conscious- 
ness and firmness to withstand the influence 
of their employers. When in 1926 the 
British Government raised the bogey of 
depressed classes as an objection to granting 
Swaraj, the problem received serious con- 
sideration in Congress circles. Since then 
Mahatma Gandhi has been devoting his 
attention to the uplift of the Harijans 
who constitute the bulk of agricultural 
labour power. The Congress Ministry in 
Madras organized a Labour Department 
and devoted most of its attention to the 
welfare of landless workers by establishing 
schools, constructing model hamlets, and 
providing scholarships for vocational train- 


ing. The Khet-Mazdoor Unions were 


organized in many districts of the Andhra 
Province, credit for which is due largely 
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to socialist workers. The Charter of mini- 
mum demands which the Andhra Agricul- 
tural Labour Union has published contains 
only those demands which the peasants 
are capable and willing to implement 
without much difficulty. The demands 
of Khet-Mazdoor Unions included the 
right to become cultivators of all sikmy 
land, the commutation of praedial exactions 
into cash, the abolition of the system of 
forced labour and serfdom, the supply of 
house sites free of charge and protection 
against ejectment from such sites, an 
increase in the rate of wages with a 
minimum wage enforced by the Govern- 
ment and permanancy of employment, 
and special legislation for the protection 
of woman and child labour employed in 
agriculture. 


Amalgamation of Agrarian Move- 
ments.—Since the problems of landless 
field workers are not fundamentally differ- 
ent from those of tenant-cultivators and 
peasant-proprietors, sporadic attempts were 
made in the United Provinces and Madras 
to amalgamate all agrarian movements into 
a single organization. It was due to the 
efforts of Ranga and Giri that the South 
Indian Federation of Peasants and Workers 
was organized in 1935, to which were 
affiliated all Kisan Sabhas, Khet-Mazdoor 
Unions, and other Agricultural Labour 
Organizations of the Andhra Province. 
The organization of the All-India Kisan 
Sabha in 1935, with the active support of 
the U.P. and Bihar agricultural labour 
organizations, was a fresh move in this 
direction. The efforts of this organization 
are now directed to the bridging of the 
gulf between the Kisan and Khet-Mazdoor 
Unions. It is now clear that as the Kisans 
are able to gain more and more concessions 
from the landlords and relief from the 
Provincial Governments, either in the way 
of reduction of rent or in the shape of a 
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higher legal status, they should in turn 
make more and more concessions to agricul- 
tural workers. The lot of the Kisans can 
never improve unless they recognize the 
rights and privileges of the field-workers 
upon whose labour rests the entire pros- 
perity of the Kisan class. The Kisan Sabhas 
will be considerably weakened without 
the co-operation of the Khet-Mazdoor 
Unions, and the latter will not be able to 
achieve much success without the sympa- 
thy and support of the former. 


The All-India Kisan Sabha, which 
was organized to unite the Kisan movements 
of various Provinces and States in India, 
did not find favour with the Indian National 
Congress. The Congress felt, and rightly 
so, that this movement had become a 
rival of the Congress competing for the 
ryots. The Khet-Mazdoor Unions also dis- 
approved the policy of the All-India Kisan 
Sabha in neglecting the landless class of 
workers. In 1936 the Congress organized 
an All-India Kisan Congress, which was 
to include all agrarian movements in the 
country. Two Committees were appointed, 
viz. the Mass Contact Committee and the 
Agrarian Sub-Committee, with the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining healthy 
co-operation between all classes of agricul- 
tural workers and the Congress, and, of 
conducting enquiries into the economic 
condition of rural masses with a view to 
formulating proposals for their improve- 
ment. In 1938 the All-India Kisan Congress 
was functioning in 15 Provinces and States 
and embracing about 750,000 members. 


The All-India Kisan Congress did 
not survive long. The failure of Congress 
Ministries to implement their election 
pledges, the adoption of the Red Flag by 
the Khet-Mazdoor Unions, the agitation of 
Kisan Sabhas against the Congress-Zamindar 
pacts in the U.P. and Bihar, led to the 
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separation of the All-India Kisan Sabha 
from the fold of the Congress. The Khet- 
Mazdoor Unions under the influence of 
communist leaders organized themselves 
into an independent body and adopted 
a revolutionary programme. At present, 
therefore, there is no organization to control 
and consolidate the interests of various 
agrarian movements in India. It is necessary, 
therefore, to organize a National Agrarian 
Party to function in Provinces and States, 
and federated into an All-India National 
Agrarian Party. 


The programme of the Provincial 
Agrarian Party will be to capture the 
majority of seats in the Provincial Assembly, 
to carry through agrarian reform by planned 
legislation, to raise the standard of living 
of the rural masses, and to introduce 
constructive schemes to be adopted and 
implemented by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The All-India National Agrarian Party 
shall consolidate the interests of various 
Provinces and States, and by capturing 
a large number of seats in the Central 
Assembly become a formidable political 
force. Its task shall be to deepen the concept 
of agrarianism and to build a new structure 
of agrarian philosophy, to show that in 
India, as in every other country, the agricul- 
tural worker is the creative element of the 
nation. Through the vote it shall try to 
sieze the power and influence the legislators. 
By taking the Government in its own hands 
it shall be able to pass laws for the reduction 
or abolition of those taxes and duties which 
hinder rural industrial operations and 
hamper free trade. 


Co-ordination of Agrarian and Industrial 
Organizations.—Attempts have been made 
at various times to unite the agrarian and 
industrial labour movements for both 


economic and political ends, and the most 
extensive experiements in this direction 
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have been carried out in the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. In the Soviet Union the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Workers’ Unions 
have been merged into the Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Government, whilst in America the 
Knights of Labour, the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and the Farmer-Labour Party have effected 
a consolidation of agrarian and industrial 
interests for the advancement of political 
policies. In China, too, since the Renaissance 
movement under the direction of the 
Kuomintang, the Farmers’ Leagues and 
Industrial Workers’ Unions have joined 
hands for a common struggle against the 
capitalist exploiters. In India as well there 
is now a definite move towards the combina- 
tion of agrarian and industrial movements, 
and the organization of the Nationalist 
Labour and Peasant Party in the United 
Provinces and the South Indian Federation 
of Peasants and Workers are an indication 
of this imperious necessity. 


There is, in India, a close affinity and 
complementary relationship between the 
rural and urban workers’ organizations. 
Since the industrial working class is drawn 
mainly from, and continuously replenished 
by, the floating fund of agricultural labour 
in rural areas, the welfare of the rural 
workers is a priori condition for the 
economic amelioration of industrial 
workers. If the agricultural workers are 
in a bad plight, it will be difficult for the 
industrial workers to improve their lot, 
because the poverty, debt bondage, illi- 
teracy, unemployment, health, low 
efficiency and lack of organization amongst 
the rural working classes are bound to act 
as a deadweight. The presence of a large 
landless and unemployed population in 
rural areas seriously affects the stability 
of industrial labour power in urban 
areas. Whenever there is a stirke in any 
industrial centre, there are any number of 
agricultural workers available to take the 
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place of strikers, and the strike falls through. 
Likewise, on account of a seasonal and 
periodical migration of floating hands 
between the rural and urban areas, there 
can be no stability and effective control 
of industrial workers’ organizations. There- 
fore, unless the problems of agricultural 
workers are solved and their ranks com- 
bined, there can be no stable organization 
of industrial workers and there will continue 
to be unrest in all industrial areas. 


The rural and urban workers’ organiza- 
tions should, therefore, work hand in 
hand, supporting and supplementing each 
others’ programme, because they are en- 
gaged in a common struggle against the 
capitalist employers—whether they be 
landlords or factory-owners. This comple- 
mentary relationship between the agrarian 
and industrial movements, and_ the 
co-ordination of their programmes, are 
essential for the growth and development 
of them both together, otherwise neither 
is expected to rise much. 


State and Agricultural Labour Organi- 
zation.—The growth and development of 
the agrarian movement in India seems 
to be only recent. But the characteristics of 
rural local political organizations in various 
places and at various times have been 
similar. In isolated rural aggregates the 
organization is an extention of familism 
to the entire rural community. With the 
growing complexity of rural society, the 
encroachment of urban over rural interests, 
and the engulfment of the rural community 
by the larger political body, i.e., the State, 
the elements of familistic democracy, based 
on mores, have naturally keen fading. 
Increased interference by State authorities 
in the control of rural affairs has decreased 
rural autonomy and the regime of familistic 
democracy has been replaced by the com- 
pulsory regime of State officialdom. How- 
ever, even under such circumstances the 
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elements of familistic democracy have 
rarely been erased entirely. 


With the decline of the rural political 
autonomy, and the diminished isolation 
of the rural community, the agricultural 
labourers began to participate more actively 
in national politics. Peasant political unions 
were organized and the complex machinery 
of political propaganda and influence was 
created. But their activities were suppressed 
by the Government. In its effort to please 
the vested interests, the State has more 
often crippled the zeal of the rural masses 
and maintained them in a state of serfdom. 
During the first three decades of the twen- 
tieth century the Government pursued a 
policy which was not only unsympathetic 
to these Unions but definitely harmful. 
In 1926 the Government of India passed 
the Factory Act but it took care not to 
extend it to agriculture and the I.L.O.’s 
feeble attempt to control forced labour was 
frustrated by the Central Government. In 
1928 the Royal Agricultural Commission 
recommended economic protection to agri- 
cultural workers which never materialized. 
In 1929 the Whitley Commission on 
Labour completely ignored the rights of 
agricultural workers for protection through 
State intervention. In 1931 the Third I.L. 
Conference considered the adoption of 
the Washington Draft Convention 6n 
agricultural labourers but received no 
encouragement from the Government of 
India, and since 1935 the efforts of 
Mr. Ranga have been abortive because 
neither the Government nor the legislators 
have realized the importance of protecting 
the rights and interests of the rural com- 
munity. 


It seems that the period of passive 
participation of the peasant class is over, 
and the rural masses have now arisen to 
the necessity of self-determination. The 
agricultural classes have come to realize 
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that they will have to take an active part 
in national politics and play the game with 
the same techinique as the urban groups. 
The aggressive and socialist character of 
rural uprisings are evident everywhere in 
India. They have burst forth like thunder- 
storms from excessive suffering and the 
impossibility of bearing the existing con- 
ditions any longer. The attack is directed 
against the zamindars, and they are ready 
to sacrifice all other interests in life in 
order to gain freedom from economic 
serfdom. 


There is, therefore, the need for the 
re-orientation of the policy of the State. 
The existence of many organizations among 
the rural classes is a manifestation of the 
realization of the agriculturists that it 
is not only in material interests but also 
in mentality and conceptions of life that 
they should organize like their industrial 
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confreres. The cold attitude of the 
Government should be transformed into a 
warm support and co-operation in the 
name of national well-being and welfare. 
The immediate task before the Central 
Government is the establishment of a 
Central Rural Labour Control Board, 
co-ordination of the work of this depart- 
ment with the Rural Development and the 
Co-operative Departments ; an active co- 
operation with the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Industrial 
Labour Control Board ; and the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on Agricul- 
tural Labour, which is now over-due, 
because socio-economic planning in the 
field of labour cannot be done without the 
aid of expert opinion. 


A provisional scheme for the establish- 
ment of the Rural Labour Department 
has been drawn up as follows :—- 


Central Rural Labour Control Board 
with the Government of India 


Provincial Agricultural Labour Control 
Boards 


District Labour Bureaus 
Tahsil Labour Exchanges 


Village Panchayats 


The village organizers should be ap- 
pointed by the Panchayats and their duties 
should be to organize agricultural workers 
into Sabhas and present their grievances to 
Tahsil and District Sabhas. The Tahsil 


and District Labour Exchanges and Bureaus 
should be controlled by their respective 
Sabhas and supervised by Rural Labour 
Inspectors and District Supervisors. Their 
most important function would be to 
distribute surplus labour power from one 


Provincial Agricultural Labour Commis- 
sioners 


District Supervisors 
Rural Labour Inspectors 


Village Organizers 


region to another where the supply is 
short, and report cases of abuse by the 
employers to the District Sabhas for 
necessary action. The Provincial Boards 
should be under the Rural Labour Com- 
missioners and controlled by the Provincial 
Sabhas. Their function should be to co- 
ordinate the work of Tahsil and District 
Sabhas and recommend to the Government 
to pass such legislation and enforce such 
laws as are most urgent and in the best 
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interests of the Province. The whole machi- 
nery of Rural Labour Organization should 
be under the Control of the Central Rural 
Labour Control Board with the Govern- 
ment of India, which would look to the 
interests of the agricultural labourers both 
from the national and international points 
of view. The Provincial Governments should 
be required to defray the preliminary expen- 
ses for the establishment of these depart- 
ments and pay the salaries of Labour 
Officers, while the Panchayats and respec- 
tive Sabhas should meet the maintenance 
charges. 


The State should not only recognize 
the importance of the Rural Labour 
Organizations but render every possible 
aid by revising land and tariff policies, 
imparting technical education, giving legisla- 
tive protection, and rendering financial 
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assistance, technical aid and 


advice. 


expert 


The agrarian movement in India is 
not only an expression of a unique political 
movement but also of a national movement 
that is tending wholly to regenerate the 
community and cultural life around the 
institution of land. Its political task is 
to open the way to new cultural aspirations, 
and to guide the nation toward the path that 
leads to the realization of the magnificent 
ideals of the future which now appear to 
be surrounded by insurmountable obstacles. 
The success of the Agrarian movement in 
India will depend on how far the resources 
of the Government and the community 
can be patiently mobilized, and to what 
extent the State is willing to recognize 
and satisfy the urgent demands of the rural 
proletariat. 
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The deleterious effects of alcohol have raised the problem of liquor control to the rank of a question 


of foremost political and social importance. 
accompaniment of many others. 


Drunkenness is no doubt the cause of many crimes and the 
The author has discussed briefly some of the physical, mental and moral 


ravages of this form of social evil and draws special attention to the urgent need for a national solution of 


the social waste of wealth and human life ceused by it. 


Dr. Mathew is Professor of Educational Psychology in the Kohlapur Teachers’ College. 


It is claimed that a small quantity of 
alcohol gives easy movement to the motor 
mechanism of the body, fluency of speech, 
rapidity of associations and penetration 
of insight. To a certain extent, this is true; 
and the result is due to the fact that al- 
cohol removes inhibition. 


Inhibition Removed.-When we are 
our natural, sane selves we do not allow 
ourselves to do or speak or even to think 
all those things that happen to await ad- 
mission into the field of our thought 
and action. A genius is one in whom 
the inhibitions are not as operative as 
in ordinary people in those spheres of 
life in which he happens to be a genius. 
Want of inhibition alone does not go to 
make a genius; nevertheless freedom from 
conventional ways of looking at the internal 
and external world is one of the sure traits 
of genius. An insane person also some- 
times says very true and relevant things 
in a way that a sane person does ‘not ; 
this is because he does not find himself 
bound by those restrictions which the 
majority of people impose on themselves. 
Similarly a certain amount of freedom 
from inhibition, afforded by small doses 
of alcohol, is often helpful, as we have 
seen already, to the expansiveness of 
personality in that shy people under its 
influence shed some of their shyness and 
reserved people get into a mood of 


~ *C,H, Lochlin: Why the Y?—The Young India, Calcutta; Aug. 1946, 


communicativeness. But this expansiveness 
and freedom from_ inhibition might 
lead to most undesirable consequences, 
some of which are graphically pictured in a 
discription given by a Secretary of the 


Army Y.M.C.A., Saigon, French 
Indo-China. He refers to the order 
of things that prevailed in a 


Y.M.C.A. Hut that was mostly meant 
for British and French soldiers: ‘‘ The 
secretary had more than once to confiscate 
bottles of liquor, or disarm someone 
conse By the way, if you are attacked by a 
belligerent drunk, don’t let him make a 
frontal attack, but step aside and give him 
a good push from the side. As his balancing 
apparatus is off duty, he will fall down. 
Then you sit on him till he calms down or 
help arrives. This is not so funny when 
it is happening ; but some of their perfor- 
mances are, as when a BOR happily poured 
a cupful of coffee down his rifle barrel, 
all the while chuckling like the small boy 
he was at the moment, or when a British 
sailor insisted on standing up and singing 
a sea ditty at our Christmas song service. 
In fact, the Secretary got tired of playing 
M.P. and closed down for ten nights until 
Military Police were posted at the Y.”* 


Alcoholism—Physiological Results.— 
Some people try to justify their alcoholic 
habit with the observation that alcohol 
enables them to bear the extremes of cli- 
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mate. They may be answered in Lombroso’s 
words that ‘‘ alcohol, so far from rendering 
extreme temperatures more tolerable, in- 
creases the danger from great heat and cold 
alike, so that in the polar regions and in 
India soldiers and sailors, thinking to 
acquire greater resistance to fatigue by the 
use of alcoholic beverages, simply aggravate 
their condition.”* He contends that con- 
tinued use of alcohol leads to the 
degeneration of the system ; affects the 
brain, spinal cord and ganglia as well as 
the liver and kidneys ; and brings about 
such diseases as jaundice and uremia. 
Lombroso’s strong views on the evil of 
the excessive use of alcohol have been 
shared by medical opinion generally. For 
instance, Dr. W. B. Drummond, in Dent’s 
New Medical Dictionary, not only holds 
the view to be fallacious that alcohol 
keeps out cold but believes that on the 
contrary it ‘‘lets out’ heat by flushing 
the skin with blood. He refers to the fact 
that on all recent Arctic expeditions the 
use of alcohol has been forbidden within 
the Arctic Circle. As for the common 
opinion that alcohcl removes fatigue, he 
says that though it may remove the feelings 
of fatigue, in reality it diminishes working 
power. ‘‘ Many experiments upon the 
influence ofgalcohol on work illustrate the 
deceptive character of the feeling produced 
by alcohol. For example, some compositors 
were found to set a smaller number of 
letters on mornings on which a small 
quantity of alcohol was taken than on 
the mornings when no alcohol was taken. 
The men themselves thought they were 
working faster, though the decrease in 
the quantity of work done amounted to 
about 10 per cent. According to Admiral 
Jellicoe, the accuracy of gunfire in the navy 
is reduced 30 per cent after the rum 
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ration.”’ Inaccuracy in performance, 
brought about through alcohol has disa- 
strous effects on those who have to 
execute delicate movements and to use fine 
discrimination and judgment. Their own 
lives and the lives of those entrusted to 
them may be lost through the Occurrence 
of little mistakes. For this reason during 
World War II it was frequently advocated, 
but not with success, that members of the 
air force should be prevented from taking 
any kind of intoxicants while they were 
in the air or a few hours before they 
began to fly. The reason that was rightly 
put forward was that vision is likely to be 
blurred and motor control likely to be 
less complete when one takes even what 
is generally regarded as a moderate quantity 
of liquor—for alcohol even in small 
quantities affects the nervous system. 
Continued use of alcohol may result 
in a number of pathological conditions of 
the physiological system. Most frequently 
found are fatty degenerations of the heart 
and liver. The digestive system is often 
deteriorated, and gastric trouble arises with 
complaints of nausea and constipation. 
There may also occur ‘‘ disease of the 
kidney, dilation of the small blood vessels 
in the skin and elsewhere, and degenerative 
changes in the arteriesf.” In the words 
of another medical man, among the obvious 
results of chronic alcoholism should be 
included ‘‘tremor of the fingers and 
occasionally muscle twitchings, and in 
the advanced cases, ataxia (inability to 
regulate voluntary movements). The pupils 
may react sluggishly to light and accom- 
modation. Rare is alcoholic optic atrophy 
and paralysis of eye muscles, the deep 
reflexes are frequently increased, rarely 
decreased or absent. These neurological 
symptoms may present the picture of a 


* Lombroso: Crime: The Causes and Remedies: p. 88. 
+ W.B. Drummond: Dent’s Medical Dictionary—Section on Alcohol. Dent and Sons, London, 
t Ibid: p.15, 
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tabes (wasting disease) or tabo-paralysis. 
Disturbances of sensibility and neuritis 
are frequent.’’* Irritability of temper and 
sleeplessness are common complaints, 
though one is not sure whether these 
may best be called physiological con- 
sequences of the drink or psychological. 


Psychological Consequences.—Turning 
now to the definitely psychological con- 
sequences of alcoholism, we find that it 
interferes with the normal functioning of 
personality. First of all it interferes with 
the lucidity of one’s memory and the 
accuracy of the details recalled. Fact and 
fiction, events and the mental reactions 
of the events concerned, are mixed up 
when under alcoholic influence a person 
tries to recall the past. In the early stages 
of intoxication or in its mild states, a 
person may be very affable and communica- 
tive and may amuse if not please others by 
sharing with them his hopes and expecta- 
tions regarding the future, and his reasons 
for his failures in the past. Soon after, 
he may become irritated if he meets with 
even small dissatisfactions or if he imagines 
that some one tries to take liberties with 
him. If alcoholism becomes a settled habit, 
one grows (imperceptibly at first but 
definitely in course of time) slack in his 
work ; and gradually he takes his own self 
for granted and grows indifferent to the 
ambitions he had cherished in the past. 
Deterioration in the personality of the 
alcoholic is slow but inevitable. Alcohol 
impairs his critical judgment, accuracy 
and efficiency, though he himself thinks, 
on account of his diminished capacity for 
self-criticism, that his efficiency is heigh- 
tened. As he persists in his indulgence 
his memory gets blurred, his moral sense 
gets blunted, and his ability to exercise 
self-restraint is so much diminished that 


* Oskar Diethelm: Treatment in Psychiatry : Ch. XVIE, P. 441, ‘Macmillan, N. Y. 1936, 
+ William Healy: The Individual Delinquent, Bk., Il, Ch, XXII, p. 681, 
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he becomes incapable of controlling his 
own impulses and fancies. He loses much 
of his self-respect and grows indifferent 
to the impression created by him on others 
through his manner of living, his mode 
of work, and the scanty attention he gives 
to neatness of dress, care of his body 
and his personal appearance in general. 
William Healy, following the lead of a 
number of German and English authorities 
in the field, summarises the situation with 
the observation that all inebriates show in 
greater or less degree the following peculia- 
rities : incapacity to bear physical or 
mental pain, defective moral sense, defec- 
tive sense of responsibility, intolerance or 
tolerance of alcohol beyond the normal, 
defective realization of abnormalities even 
when the individual is sober, defective 
inhibitions for meeting desires and 
impulses, and defective mental equilibrium, 
shown in deficient powers of concentration 
of attention and in abnormal emo- 
tionalismt. These are marks of disintegra- 
tion of personality, and in this progressive 
state of deterioration we find an increasing 
readiness on the part of the person to suffer 
from hallucinations of images and from 
persecutional delusions. He becomes suspi- 
cious, jealous and ready to think that any 
misfortune that may fall upon him through 
his own carelessness or inefficiency is due 
to the machinations of others. Sufferers 
from this weakened mental condition 
project the causes of their misfortune on 
others and readily take offence. 


How Alcoholism leads to Crime.— 
Readiness to impute evil and mischievous 
motives to others and to take offence lands 
the alcoholic in grave difficulties, in that it 
leads to crime. Most of those who have 
worked on criminal statistics in England 
think that 70 per cent of all offences in 
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the country are associated with alcoholism ; 
and some there are who put the percentage 
even much higher. As a matter of fact it is 
very difficult to get correct figures of 
offences associated with drunkenness—for 
drunkenness as an offence is not recorded 
when it accompanies any other offence. 
The offences associated with alcoholism 
are of various kinds. First of all, alcoholism 
leads to a number of petty offences, offences 
against civic and traffic regulations. Many 
offenders of this category are hauled 
up by the police before magistrates who 
dismiss them with small fines. Drink 
lowers people’s earning capacity, and 

course of time many habitual alcoholists 
lose their jobs. From here it is an easy step 
to vagrancy and petty thefts. They take 
recourse to stealing to get food and not 
rarely to get their accustomed drink. 
Then there are offences of a violent nature— 
assault and other forms of anti-social 
conduct. This is due to the fact that as the 
process of intoxication develops, judgment 
and self-control becomes less and _ less 
effective, with the result that a person under 
the influence of strong drink is inclined to 
express himself in words and actions in an 
uninhibited manner. In this condition of 
reduced self-control he may say or do 
things which might irritate others and lead 
them to retaliate. He himself is inclined to 
be violent, and his violent attitude calls 
forth violence on the part of others. In 
advanced stages of drunkenness a person 
becomes incapable of looking after himself. 
‘* He sometimes lies in the street unconsci- 
ous, and his helplessness,’ as Dr. G. M. 
Scott says, ‘“‘leads frequently to the com- 
mission of crimes on the part of others. 
Thefts are particularly numerous, and the 
victim is left without a penny in his pocket. 
It is by no means uncommon for violence 
to be added if the victim, under rough 
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handling, begins any form of resistance. It 
is often difficult to discover whether the 
injuries which some of these cases present 
are due to falls or to violence inflicted by 
others. As a rule no recollection of such 
injuries is preserved and the person may be 
attended to and may have his cuts stitched 
without becoming aware of it.’’* 


On the other hand, there are people 
who deliberately use alcohol to strengthen 
an already existing incentive to crime. 
Some take it to steel their hearts against 
any compunction that they might feel 
against their wicked designs. They know 
that they are divided selves ; one half 
of their mind incites them to do the wrong 
thing contemplated, while the other part, 
which in Freudian language we may call 
their super-ego, raises a ‘‘ still small voice ”’ 
of protest, pointing out to the self that the 
contemplated action violates human 
solidarity and is therefore unbecoming 
for the self to undertake. Every individual 
has this altruistic self within him to a 
certain extent, though in some it is stronger 
than in others. Those who want to do some 
base or squalid piece of anti-social work 
are afraid that at the last moment their 
suppressed moral sense might rise in 
revolt against their unapproved passion, 
and in order that this possibility may 
be prevented they fortify their lower 
self with alcohol. As in the case with all 
soporifics, alcohol also first incapacitates 
the latest acquired human characteristics. 
Among these late acquisitions of the 
homo sapiens, those which mark him 
as a self-respecting human personality, 
are his sense of discrimination, reasoning 
and ethical judgment ; and when a man 
drinks excessively these are the qualities 
that first leave him. 


Inciters and Accomplices. —Those who 


+ G. M. Sco Scott: “Alcoholism and Criminal Behaviour, in Radzionwicz ‘and Turner mead Mental / Abnormality 


and Crime, Macmillan, London, 1944. 
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drink to stifle their better sense in pursuit of 
some nefarious purpose thus deliberately 
lower their moral standard and sink down 
to a level of animal fury and impetuosity 
of wild passions. This is despicable ; 
but still more so is the fact that there are 
unprincipled people who do not only degrade 
themselves with evil motives and purposes, 
but also lead some of their neighbours to 
forget their moral standards. Here we have 
in mind not those people who drink and 
incline others to drink with them in a 
drink-shop where the inmates incite one 
another to lead reckless lives and sometimes 
hatch out ‘common. criminal enterprise.’ 
In this case all of them more or less equally 
share the criminal motive. What we think 
of here are those master-criminals who stay 
in the back-ground and lead foolish ac- 
complices into crime through the means of 
alcohol. They direct their pliable agents 
to do terrible deeds for their own profit, 
and are afraid that, in spite of the willing- 
ness of their employees to comply with 
their purposes, they may nevertheless 
relent at the critical moment. In order that 
this possibility may be avoided, they 
reduce the hired men as much as possible 
to the level of animals in their reactions. 
Something of their human skill and enter- 
prise remains in them, but so far as their 
moral scruples are concerned they are 
rendered ‘‘safe” for their masters’ 
purpose. The association of alcohol with 
crime are thus of these three kinds : there 
are those who drink and forget themselves 
and do rash things which they had not 
intended to do and which when they come 
back to their senses they regret having 
done ; there are those who drink in order 
that they may not be altered from an 
evil deed they have set their minds upon 
by any moral scruples on their own part ; 
and there are those who become pliant 


instruments in the hands of more wicked 
people who know the devastating effect 
of alcohol on the moral sense of others and 
ruthlessly exploit it to further their own 
wicked designs. 


Lombroso refers to statistics prepared 
by a number of continental investigators, 
Baer, Marambat, Marro and others in 
regard to the classifications of crimes. 
The first-enamed found in the case of the 
inmates of penitentiaries and jails in 
Germany that ‘‘ alcoholism occurred of- 
tenest in the case of those charged with 
assaults, sexual offences, and insurrections. 
Next came assassination and homicide ; 
and in the last rank those imprisoned for 
arson and theft, that is to say crimes against 
property. The minimum occurs in the 
case of forgery and swindling, and with 
reason, for, as several swindlers said, ‘‘ it 
takes a clear head to carry out a shrewd 
scheme ”’. Marambat found that of 3,000 
convicted persons investigated by him 
88% of the crimes against persons and 77%, 
of the crimes against property were com- 
mitted by alcoholics. Basing his view on 
these and several other investigators, Lom- 
broso would say, ‘‘in general, that the 
serious offences especially the infliction 
of bodily injuries and crimes against pro- 
perty are those in which the influence of 
alcoholism makes itself more decidedly 
felt, but that its action is less evident in 
the latter class of cases than in the former.’’* 


Alcoholism and Suicide—It not 
rarely happens that a man’s impulsive vio- 
lence may be turned upon himself. Freud 
in his later works thought that ll 
instincts of man can be brought together un- 
der two major heads : the instincts of sex 
and the instincts of death. While sex 
instincts are creative, death instincts, ‘‘ work 
in the opposite direction, by virtue of which 





*Lombroso : Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, Part 1, Ch. VII, p. 96 f. Heinemann, London, 1911. 
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not only is a person driven to attack and 
destroy whatever stands in his way 
of satisfaction but is himself constantly 
thinking of his own end wishing as it 
were to close down the show and re- 
enter, as Freud puts it, the comfortable 
position of snug carelessness in the 
mother’s womb. But no man can do 
it, and therefore each person wishes to 
have his toils and worries ended in the only 
other way possible-of finding rest and per- 
petual peace in the uterus of mother 
earth, the grave.”* Nowhere do we find 
a better illustration of Freud’s principle 
that ‘‘the goal of all life is death”,+ than 
in the study of the alcoholics. Dr. 
Norwwod East, while he was a prison 
Medical Officer at the Brixton Prison, 
studied from April 1907 to December 1910 
a thousand consecutive cases of attempted 
suicide in the city of London and the coun- 
ties of Middlesex and Surrey. The causes 
that lead to the attempts at suicide were 
classified and it was found that alcoholism 
headed the list. Other causes also were 
there such as domestic troubles, business 
wotries, weak-mindedness, neurasthenia, 
epilepsy and insanity, but none of them 
accounted for so many suicidal attempts 
as alcoholism—not even unemployment 
and destitution, which accounted for the 
second largest number of attempts. 
The alcoholic cases came to 393 out of the 
total 1000 studies and included : 33 cases 
of alcoholic insanity, 16 with weak-minded- 
ness, 141 impulsive without memory of the 
attempt, 171 impulsive with memory retai- 
ned, 31 post-alcoholic depression, and 1 an 
alcoholic accident. In this list the cases 
of pure post-alcoholic depression are only 
31, but the impulsive cases—boththose with 
memory retained and without memory— 
should also, I believe, be regarded as 
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examples of depression, as even the 
ostentatious exhilaration with which a man 
tries to cut his own throat or jump from a 
height is a camouflage which covers his 
defeatism in life. When he is under the 
influence of strong drink, the despair of life 
and the desire to end it comes into the open 
uninhibited, and he tries to kill himself. It 
is not the ingestion of alcohol in itself that 
causes suicidal attempts ; other factors that 
have been in existence for a long time come 
into the open with new strength under its 
pernicious influence, and together they tend 
to lead a person to self-destruction. It may 
very well be that he is not conscious of the 
existence of such suicidal purposes within 
him. Modern psychology with its search-light 
thrown on man’s obscure or hidden motives 
has proved beyond dispute the existence 
of motive forces within him regarding which 
he may have little awareness. Again it may 
happen, as it often happens, that a man 
does not remember what he did sometime 
previously. This too does not disprove the 
existence of unconscious motive forces work- 
ing within him. As a matter of fact, suicidal 
attempts made in a drunken state are not 
always properly remembered after the event. 
Sometimes the memory of what he did is 
with him in a vague hazy manner ; and 
sometimes there is complete amnesia of 
all that happened—there is no recall on 
his part of what he did or of what was 
done to him. Whether there is or is not 
any memory of what happened, such 
suicidal attempts indicate an unhealthy 
mind, a mind that was either never com- 
pletely integrated or one in which deterio- 
ration has evidently taken place. 
Alcoholism and Pathological Mental 
Conditions.—Deterioration of the mind may 
take, in serious cases, different forms of 
psychosis. One well-recognized form is that 











* Anjilvel Mathew: Depth Psychology and Education, Ch. XIV, p. 300, 1944. 
+ Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principles; Ch. V., p. 47. 
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known as delirium tremens. It usually occurs 
in the case of chronic alcoholists. The 
attack takes place after a prolonged period 
of excessive drinking and is occasioned by 
some illness, accident or some other shock*. 
As Dent’s New Medication Dictionary 
putsit: ‘‘ The first symptoms are usually 
loss of appetite, restlessness, and disturbed 
sleep. After a day or two the delirium 
sets in. It is a busy delirium. The patient 
talks incessantly to those about him or 
to imaginary persons. He is constantly 
getting out of bed or walks about trying 
to do things. His tongue is furred, his 
movements tremulous, his temperature 
somewhat feverish. Hallucinations develop, 
and he imagines he sees dogs, rats,.mice, or 
beetles running about the room, or that he 
hears voices talking or threatening. The 
hallucinations may be of a terrifying charac- 
ter; hence the popular name of the 
‘‘horrors” given to the disease. After 
three or four days the symptoms usually 
subside, but some cases end fatally .”’+ 


A number of other forms of psychosis 
are also associated with alcoholism. One 
is called Korassakow’s psychosis—a dis- 
order characterized by loss of memory and 
dis-orientation. Again, alcoholic psychosis 
may take the form of delusions of jealousy ; 
and sometimes there are delusions of per- 
secution whether they take the form of acute 
alcoholic paranoia or chronic paranoidal 
insanity. In some cases anxiety-neurosis 
occurs as the result of alcohol ; and in some, 
alcoholic epilepsy. Possibly more common 
and less spectacular in its outset is what 
Hamblin Smith calls alcoholic feeblemind- 
edness, which, however, is more usually 
and more correctly called a gradual but 
progressive form of dementia. Feeble- 
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mindedness strictly refers to an innate, 
or at any rate an early, state of mental 
weakness which, as recognized by the 
English Mental Deficiency Acts of 1913 
and 1927, is a condition of arrested or 
incomplete development of mind existing 
before the age of eighteen years, whether 
arising from inherent causes or induced 
by disease or injury. Feeble-minded people 
may not be so bad in mental equipment as 
idiots and imbeciles, but their mental 
defect is yet so pronounced that they 
require care, supervision and control for 
their own protection or for the protection 
of others. The pity is that people who were 
not mental defectives until they attained 
their adulthood may so deteriorate in 
later years through chronic alcoholism 
that they cannot be trusted to be responsible 
for their own or other people’s safety and 
protection. 


Much of the description we have here 
given refers to the consequences of chronic 
alcoholism as distinct from acute alcoholism, 
though the difference between the two 
is not as clear-cut as the terms may 
suggest. For instance take delirium tremens, 
it is regarded as a malady that occurs in the 
life of a chronic alcoholic ; but really it 
follows the consumption of an unusually 
large amount of liquor. Suspicions of the 
motives of others and delusions of persecu- 
tions occur, other things being equal, 
more in the case of chronic alcoholics than 
that of people who have an occasional bout 
of heavy drinking. On the whole, however, 
it may be surmised that while violent forms 
of crimes are more correctly associated 
with occasional bouts of drinking (acute 
alcoholism we may call it, though crimes 
are not committed in the last stage of acute 


* There is an opinion that delirium tremens may also take place in the case of those chronic drinkers 
whose supply of alcohol has suddenly been cut off. In spite of this possibility, psychiatrists, like Oskar 
Diethelm, are insistent that if cure from alcoholism should be effected there should be no relaxation of the 
rule of complete abstinence. 


+ W. B. Drummond: Dent's Medical Dictionary, ( Art. on Alcohol ). 
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alcoholism which is more a stage of stupor 
than of activity), the physical and mental 
deterioration that are associated with alco- 
holism occurs in the case of chronic 
alcoholics. 


Alcoholic Psychosis in Adolescents.— 
Healy however talks of a form of psychotic 
drinking which he thinks is more a case of 
acute than of chronic alcoholism. This is 
what he calls ‘alcoholic psychosis in 
adolescents’—which too is not the result 
of a single occasion of debaucherous drink- 
ing, but of drinking continued recklessly 
for a few days. As in the case of adult 
disposmaniacs, in the case of the adolescents 
subject to repeated acute drinking, there 
takes place a complete disturbance of 
personality. Often in such cases one comes 
across, as Healy observes, complete im- 
pulsivity (which throws all prudence to 
the winds) and rapid alterations of the 
emotions. There is mental restlessness— 
confusion, excitement and irritability, and 
frequently also mild incoherency, inability 
to pay attention, and imperfect memory 
for recent events. ‘‘ The effect upon 
conduct of these psychotic states may well 
be imagined. In young males we have 
had particular reason to note a tendency 
to extravagant violence, entirely prejudicial 
to their own interests, and in girls reckless 
abandon to sexual practices which were 
certainly not called out by any usual 
desires .”’* 


Seneca, I am told, described drunken- 
ness as ‘‘a voluntary madness.”’ In the 
case of the girls referred to above, there 
takes place such an excess of indulgence 
in sex practices as might suggest the 
abeyance of sanity and of all sense of 
propriety. This surrender of their better 
self to sensual indulgences is voluntary 
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in the sense that no physical compulsion 
was used on them to force them to drink, 
though it cannot be denied that there is a 
certain amount of determinism in the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves— 
often the force of suggestion and the 
persuasion of sometimes well-meaning, and 
oftentimes unscrupulous, ‘‘ friends ”’ con- 
front young people with temptations which 
most of them find it very hard to resist. 
One of the peculiarities of the recent war 
(World War II) was the fact that women 
took a more active part in it than in any 
other previous war, a situation that was 
fraught with dangers of various kinds. 
This was recognized by leaders of religious 
organizations in Britain, such as the 
members of the Emergency Committee 
of the Free Church of Scotland. They 
recognized that the massing together of 
young women and girls along with men 
is inevitable under conditions of ‘‘ the 
Total War’’ strategy involved in modern 
warfare ; but they pleaded with the autho- 
rities concerned that the possibilities of 
danger in such close association of young 
women with men, living away from the 
restraining influences of their homes, 
may at least be minimized. With this end 
in view they suggested that a certain amount 
of control may be enforced on drinking 
facilities offered in such common centres of 
war activities T of young men and women’ 


The consequence of a little wine or 
beer upon an adolescent girl may be 
far-reaching. It may break down normal 
social and moral inhibitions. The effect 
is produced sometimes by premeditation 
of companions of either sex to lower the 
intended victim’s level of behaviour. Healy 
refers to studies in social problems 
conducted by others as well as by himself 


* Healy: The Individual Delinquent, Bk. Il, Ch. XXII, p. 681, Heinemann, London, 1945. 
+ The Modern Review, Calcutta, July 1946-Article on ‘Liquor Policy of Great Britain—1939.40” by 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee. 
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which establish the close connection 
between drinking in dance halls and saloons 
and the practice of prostitution. ‘‘In 
our own study of cases we have learned 
the facts over and over again, and they 
amount to just this ; there was a desire for 
company and pleasure on the part of the 
girl ; even in bad company there would be 
resistance to the many suggestive influences 
thrown about her, except for the directly 
decisive part played by a physio-psychologi- 
cal condition (brought about by the use of 
liquor to which she was unaccustomed). 
A feeling of not-caring possessed her, and 
the step was taken.”’* 


Silly, insane things are sometimes done 
under the influence of drink by respectable 
old folk. In their case, the offence takes the 
form of sex assault on little girls ; and 
possibly a still more frequent kind of 
offence is exhibitionism. Sex offences asso- 
ciated with alcoholism in the case of men 
in their manhood strength are often of a 
violent nature. 


Alcohol Works with early Dispositions.— 
Psychotic aberrations and stupid or reckless 
criminal acts which partake of the nature 
of insanity as well as of criminality are, 
as we have already seen, closely related to 
alcoholism. Nevertheless, in many cases, it 
is not the consumption of alcohol by itself 
that brings about these mental troubles. 
Not rarely, there was a_ pre-disposition 
in the mental make-up of the person, some 
constitutional weakness or imbalance which 
inclined him to react to life’s experiences 
in not quite a normal way. Possibly this 
weakness or tendency to rather abnormal 
behaviour would have passed unnoticed 
by others if things had gone well with him, 
that is to say, if he was not exposed 
frequently and repeatedly to trying life 
situations. But things unfortunately do 





* Healy : Individual Delinquent: Bk. II, Ch. V., pp. a 
t Isaiah : 36: 6. 


not always go well with all people. Some 
people seem to be exposed to life’s trials 
repeatedly, as though a relentless fate 
had been doggedly pursuing them to their 
ruin. Even casual observers think that these 
their neighbours are particularly unhappy 
to have these repeated disasters occurring 
in their life. The sufferers themselves 
feel the poignancy of their suffering most 
bitterly. Under such hard circumstances, 
the mental poise and emotional equanimity 
of even those who started life without any 
special constitutional handicap is likely 
to be affected. Much greater is the risk to 
the menta! balance of those unfortunate 
people who happened to start life with not 
quite the normal amount of temperamental 
and nervous strength and balance. These 
feel the blows that fall on them harder 
than those who started life as normally 
stable individuals. At the same time even 
those who are naturally inclined to be 
unsteady do not want to give up the struggle 
without an effort—and they try to enlist 
to their help whatever external means they 
can command, and one of the means they 
can think of is the consumption of drugs of 
various kinds, which, they hope, would 
steady them—at least would give them a 
sense of relief or escape. But to rely for 
support on drugs, such as alcohol (or 
raorphine or cocaine or hashish), is to 
rely on means that are really unreliable ; 
it is, to use the words of an eminent prophet 
of ancient Israel in another context, 
“to trust upon the staff of a bruised reed 
whereon if a man lean it will go into his 
hand and pierce it.”+ This is what liquor 
does ; it may give temporary escape from 
the feeling of an intolerable situation, but 
it undermines, as we have already seen in 
some detail, even the little temperamental 
and emotional equilibrium with which a man 
sets out on his journey of life. Many people 








Some PATHOLOGICAL AND CRIMINAL ResuLts OF ALCOHOLISM 


who get mentally disordered through drink 
are those in whom there is a predisposition 
towards psychotic troubles. What liquor 
does is to accelerate their downward trend 
which they would even otherwise have 
taken, had they been obliged to continually 
face over-whelming life-situations. 


Allowing all this margin for a pre- 
existing tendency to personal disintegration, 
there are still a few cases in which the 
alcohol habit should be regarded as the 
primary cause of psychotic troubles. Though 
in many cases this habit is a symptom 
and precipitating cause of mental trouble, 
there are undoubtedly a few cases, according 
to psychiatrists, in which it is more reason- 
able to think that it was not any constitu- 
tional weakness or psychological aberration 
as such but excessive consumption of 
alcohol that primarily paved their path to 
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mental hospitals. What actually is the 
proportion of these self-invited cases of 
insanity is not sure. While some there 
are who think that these cases amount to 
12 or 16 per cent of the total admissions 
to mental hospitals, others put it even 
lower than half of this figure. For instance, 
G. M. Scott says that in 1,000 cases of 
mental disorder that he studied he found 
alcoholism associated in more than 100 
cases ; in many of these cases, however, 
there were other factors also concerned 
in the etiology. Eliminating these cases of 
combined factors of origin, he records 
his experience that only about 4 per cent 
of his cases of insanity have been mainly 
due to alcoholism. Even this extremely 
modest figure proves that among a 1,000 
cases of insane people, 40 make themselves 
unfit for life through a not-unavoidable, 
disastrous habit. 
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TEXTILE TRADE UNIONISM IN BOMBAY 


P. D. KuLKARNI 


Trade Unionism has grown up alongside of industrial development. Everywhere men are realising a 
new spirit which refuses to be content with old conditions. The author, who has made a study of textile 
trade unionism in Bombay, describes in this stimulating article its origin, growth and present strength. 
The argument set forth is an original attempt to reveal the drawbacks in our trade union movement, which 
prevent it from playing an important part in lifting the worker from his low economic level and improving 


his working conditions. 


Mr. Kulkarni (TISS ’46) is a research scholar of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


The tremendous wave of strikes that 
is sweeping over India, now, as it did 
after the First Great War, is once again 
focussing the attention of the public on 
trade unions. It is being realised, though 
gradually, that for good or bad trade uni- 
onism is going to play a very important 
role in the shaping of our national economy. 


Considering its importance, it is 
rather tragic that the history of the 
Trade Union Movement in India is 
yet to be written, yet to be known! India 
has yet to find her Webbs who would 
undertake this vast and complicated subject 
of study. Want of clear, continuous and 
reliable trade union records in India, 
makes it still more difficult to obtain the 
required data. Moreover study of trade 
unionism is essentially a study in relation- 
ships ; and because, social research has 
not developed, specially in India, to any 
appreciable extent, it is not possible, to 
measure the degrees of consciousness, subt- 
leties of attitudes and the nature of relation- 
ships with mathematical exactness or fool- 
proof objective standards. The present 
study, therefore, could not rise above the 
inevitable limitations. 


Some fundamental principles of Trade 
Unionism can profitably be borne in mind 
while studying the Trade Union Movement 
in any country or industry. In their monu- 


—— —— ——— 


* History of Trade Unionism in England by Sydney & Beatrice Webb, p. 1. 


mental work Sydney and Beatrice Webb 
have defined a trade union as ‘ a continuous 
association of wage earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions 
of their working lives.’* That was in 1894. 
But today Milne-Bailey’s definition that a 
‘trade union is an institution having as its 
purpose the advancement of the vocational 
interest of its members’ is perhaps more 
appropriate. By the vocational interests is 
meant their interests as persons following 
the specific vocation as distinct from their 
social, religious or political interests. 


But it must be stated here that though 
an association of coal miners is a trade 
union, that of mine-owners cannot be. 
Their relation to the mine is neither 
vocational nor functional; it is only legal; 
i.e., of ownership. It must also be noted 
here that the labour interests which the 
trade unions are supposed to champion are 
not necessarily merely class interests of 
the proletariat or the ‘ victims of capital- 
ism.’ Otherwise one cannot reconcile the 
continued existence of trade unions in 
Soviet Russia which is supposed to have 
abolished capitalism and the economic 
classes. 


A trade union as a separate organization 
is only a part of a large group. It is an 
association of persons but it is in itself a 
member of a still larger association which 
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may be termed the Trade Union Movement, 
and Milne-Bailey observes that ‘ the Inter- 
national Trade Unionism is the super- 
group of which the trade union movement 
of any particular country forms only a 
part.’* 

In origin, the trade unions in this 
country, even as in others, were spontane- 
ous growths. They arose out of the common 
needs of the people for fellowship amongst 
craftsmen, for mutual aid, for improvement 
in the remuneration and the conditions of 
work, in short, for an increasing measure of 
control over the circumstances of daily 
work-life. There seems to be no historical 
continuity between the medieval guilds 
and the modern trade unions, though 
psychologically and even biologically the 
idea of collective resistance to insecurity 
is the same. For a correct understanding of 
the methods, policies and programmes 
of different unions, they have been 
classified on two bases—functional and 
structural. 


Functional Types.—The first recogni- 
zable functionable type is termed as a 
Business Union. It resorts to (collective) 
bargaining in the pure commercial sense of 
the word. They are not concerned with the 
ownership of the means of production nor 
do they aim at establishing any ‘ ism.’ 
They just bargain for better conditions of 
work and still better terms of employment. 
The various clerks’ unions, staff unions and 
professional associations belong to this 
type. Uplift Unions are friendly unions. 
They may be trade-conscious or broadly 
class-conscious, and at times may even 
claim to think and act in the interests of 
the society as a whole. 

Revolutionary Unions are distinctly 
class-conscious and believe in class-struggle, 
and aim at finally establishing the ‘ dictator- 


ship of the proletariat.’ They assert the 





* Trade Unions and State, by Milne-Bailey. 
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complete harmony of the interests of all 
wage-earners as against the owners, em- 
ployers and their representatives. They 
tend to repudiate the existing order and 
mean to bring about revolution by precipita- 
ting class political action. Predatory 
Unions, finally, are known for their ruthless 
pursuit of the thing in hand by whatever 
means. They have two sub-types :—the 
Hold-up Unions and the Guerilla Unions. 
Both these types are practically unknown 
in India. 


Structural | Types.—The _ structural 
classification of trade unions is much 
simpler and is based on outward form, 
organization and the internal government. 
First came the Craft Unions which are 
associations of employees bound together 
by common employment, skill and interest 
in a relatively narrow occupation or a 
group of closely related occupations. The 
carpenters, the weavers, the smiths generally 
unite to form such unions. Secondly, 
there are the Industrial Unions composed 
of all workers in a particular industry 
regardless of crafts, occupations or degrees 
of skill. The Textile Trade Unions which 
are the subject of this article belong to 
this type. The broadest structural type of 
a labour organization is the Labour Union. 
Its membership is not confined to any 
single craft or industry but includes all 
wage earners of every description. It stresses 
the fundamental solidarity of the working 
class. 


The structural and functional classifica- 
tion, discussed above, is neither rigid nor 
comprehensive. Types of unions can be 
formed and determined according to a 
common material used in allied trades such 
as wood, metal, etc., or according to the 
employment such as all railwaymen 
including all those of transport, workshop 
and offices. But it is worth noting here that 
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certain structural types go with certain 
functional ones. Generally most of the 
craft unions are business types whereas 
the industrial or labour unions are revolu- 
tionary types. But unions can and do change 
both in structure and function as a response 
to the environmental stimuli. 


Looked at from the point of view of 
social psychology the movement shows 
four stages of development. To begin with 
there is an emergence of an unfriendly 
environment. Then there is the conscious- 
ness of its hostile nature consequently 
resulting in discontent and, amongst 
the more aggressive, unrest. That naturally 
gives rise to disputes and strikes and 
collective bargaining starts. Thus begins 
the trade union movement. 


Therefore to understand the trade 
union movement in India, specially in 
Bombay Textiles, the forces—international, 
national and industrial—which influenced 
it, demand more than a passing attention. 
Amongst the international forces there 
are three which stand out more prominently 
from the rest. They are the Russian 
Revolution, the International Labour 
Organization and the Textile Industry 
in Britain. 

The Russian revolution and the com- 
munist ideology behind it was the one 
greatest single factor that has influenced 
the trade union leadership, and through 
them the movement in India, immensely. 
Actual and direct’ relations were 
established only when the Communist 
Party of India was attached to the Third 
International (Comintern). None can deny 
the importance of the part played by the 
Indian communists in awakening the 
Indian labour. Secondly, the annual con- 
ferences of the I.L.O. provided a good 
platform for ventilating the grievances of 
Indian labour, and it is on the strength 
of certain conventions ratified there that 


the Government of India was forced to 
enact some permissive or protective labour 
legislation. These periodical conferences 
also offered a good chance for Indian 
leaders to contact the trade union leaders 
of other countries. Lastly, the textile 
industry of Lancashire and Manchester 
saw a great competitor in its Indian counter- 
part and therefore the British indus- 
trialists persuaded the Government of 
India to enact certain pieces of legislation 
which adversely affected the textile industry 
and consequently the Indian textile 
labour. 


Industrial Background.—The first tex- 
tile mill in India was erected at Fort Gloster 
in Calcutta in 1818. But the real develop- 
ment of textile industry, based on the 
modern joint stock principle, started in 
this country in 1851 when the Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Mills was established 
at Tardeo in Bombay by a Parsee 
gentleman, Mr. Davar. In the initial stages 
the industry was concentrated in Bombay 
owing to its advantageous geographical and 
climatic conditions. And even today out 
of 370 textile mills in India 223 are in the 
Bombay Presidency itself. From 1860 to 
1865 progress was materially assisted by 
the wealth which accrued to Bombay 
commercial interests owing to the high 
prices at which Indian cotton was sold 
during the American Civil War. Another 
factor which contributed to the rapid 
growth of the industry was the establish- 
ment of a profitable yarn export trade with 
China. The first Swadeshi Movement 
also offered a fillip to the Indian textile 
industry in the years 1904 to 1907; 
and the boom of the First Great 
War proved a great boon for the 
industry. 


Its'development attracted thousands of 
workers from the rural areas. The typical 
factory conditions, and all the urban 
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problems they create, gradually prevailed. 
The Report of the British Trade Union 
Congress Delegation has recorded that the 
workers used to work for 14 to 16 hours 
and used to sleep in their respective depart- 
ments. They were almost bought for the 
season and were treated like serfs. The 
level of wages was extremely low, not 
sufficient even for the barest needs of life. 
They were totally unprotected against the 
risks of sickness, accidents and death, 
the incidence of which was higher then. 
D. H. Buchanan in his book The Develop- 
ment of Capitalist Enterprise in India 
observes that ‘‘ between 1860 and 1890 
there appears to have been very little in- 
crease in the real income of the Indian 
factory hands. Between 1890 and 1917 
prices rose markedly and wages followed 
(though) with a lag for several years in 
spite of the war-time boom.” 


The Report of the Tariff Board Enquiry 
Committee giving a statement of the divi- 
dends accruing to the shareholders in 
textile industry mentions that ‘‘ an exami- 
nation of the balance sheets of the Bombay 
Mills shows that in 1920 thirty-three 
companies comprising 42 mills declared 
dividends of 40% and over ; of which 10 
companies comprising 14 mills paid 100% 
and over and two mills paid over 200% ! 
Similarly, the souvenir booklet published 
on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of 
Empress Mills Ltd., Nagpur, in 1927 
proudly declared that in certain cases in 
war-time dividends as high as 365% were 
paid! 

The contrast of the wretched condi- 
tions of the workers with the prosperous 
flourish of the shareholders needs no 
comment. The cost of living had increased 
to 54% and the wages were dispropor- 
tionately low. To secure only 5% increase, 
workers had to strike 45 times in the latter 
half of 1917, and after 52 strikes in different 
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mills in the first half of 1918, they got 
only 15% increment. 


Thus it is seen that in spite of the 
mounting profits being earned by the 
mill-owners, the workers had low wages, 
long hours of work, no protection against 
accidents and no housing in complex 
urban environment. It is these thousands 
living in such unfriendly environment that 
gradually became aware of the power of 
combination and collective bargaining. This 
is a very interesting history, and it dates 
back to 1884, one year before even the 
establishment of Indian National Congress. 
But its continuous history as an organized 
trade union movement begins only after 


the World War I. 


To the hostile and complex industrial 
environment described above the workers 
gave spontaneous elemental responses 
by way of withdrawing their labour collec- 
tively, that is, concerted action in the form 
of strikes. The first recorded strike was 
in 1877 in Empress Mills Ltd. at Nagpur, 
over wage rates. Between 1882 and 1890 
twenty-five strikes were recorded in Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies although there 
were no unions or even temporary strike 
committees. The first recorded claim of 
collective representation of the workers 
was in 1884. That is why, conventionally, 
1884 is supposed to be the beginning of 
trade unionism in India. In that year a 
conference of Bombay millworkers was 
convened in the City by two leaders— 
Narayan Meghaji Lokhande and Sorabji 
Shapurji Bengalee, who represented the 
workers and demanded reduction in 
working hours and a weekly holiday. In 
1890 a union known as the Bombay 
Mill-hands Association was organized by 
Mr. Lokhande. But this was a loose com- 
bination rather than a corporate body 
as it had neither a definite constitution nor 
a paying membership. Actually the first 
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regular trade union in India, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants of India 
and Burma, came into existence in 1897. 
It was registered under the Indian 
Companies Act. But this Union has 
pleyed little part in the Indian Trade 
Union Movement, as its membership 
was limited to the upper ranks of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 


Early in this century some isolated 
unions were started in several places, such 
as the Printers’ Union in Calcutta in 
1905 and the Postal Union in Bombay 
in 1907. A_ friendly Uplift Associ- 
ation was started in Bombay in 1910 
under the title of Kamgar Hitwardhak 
Sabha (Workers Welfare Association). 
Between 1905 and 1910 there was a 
notable advance in labour movement 
parallel to the militant national wave. The 
highest peak was reached when the workers 
went on a spontaneous voluntary six-day 
strike as a protest against the sentence of six 
year’s imprisonment on Tilak in 1908. Yet, 
except some isolated unions outside the 
textile industry and some humanitarian 
welfare societies, there were no organized 
trade unions. Some temporary strike com- 
mittees began to appear in the war-time 
period—1914-18. 


As has already been mentioned, the 
cost of living had risen 54% above the pre- 
war level, but the wages were the same 
though the dividends were mounting high. 
Strange as it may seem, workers had to 
resort in 1917-18 to no less than 97 strikes 
in different mills in Bombay just for 20% 
rise in wages. 


The cost of living yet being 34 to 39% 
higher on the 27th December, 1918, there 
was a strike in one mill in Bombay and on 
llth January, 1919 there was a general 
strike in all the mills. It continued for 
eleven long days when at last 35% increase 
was granted. This wave of strikes reached 


its peak on 2nd of January, 1920 when a 
general strike in Bombay was organized by 
workers themselves which lasted for one 
full month. This time the demands were 
reduction in working hours from 12 to 10, 
annually one month holiday with pay and 
increment in wages proportionate to the 
cost of living. The memorandum putting 
forward these demands was drafted in a 
general meeting held in December 1919 
in which workers of 75 mills were repre- 
sented. On the 3rd of February, 1920 
the till then largest and the widest 
general strike in Bombay _ textiles 
ended with the granting of 55% rise in 
wages. 


All these strikes were organized by the 
workers themselves. The war-time struggle 
had taught the workers a lesson. Therefore, 
only when the frequency of war-time 
strikes became almost a continuity, did 
some strike-committees think of becoming 
permanent regular trade unions. Moreover, 
the necessity of having permanent unions 
was more keenly felt by some, for a central 
body, which could send _ workers’ 
representatives as delegates to the periodical 
conferences of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations 
which had come into being at this 
time, was considered for the essential 
purpose. 

Therefore, in the post-war wave of 
labour unrest, the Textile Labour Union 
(founded by Mr. B. P. Wadia) at Madras, 
Clerks’ and Postmens’ Unions at Bombay 
and Seamens’ Union at Calcutta were 
formed. The All India Trade Union 
Congress (a central federation) was 
established in 1919. Its first session 
was held in Bombay’ under _ the 
presidentship of the political leader Lala 
Lajpatrai. 

The A.I.T.U.C. has had a very che 
quered history. For 10 years it served 
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as a national platform for organized labour 
in India, and was the only body chosen to 
represent the interests of Indian labour 
in national and international matters. But 
at its tenth session held at Nagpur on the 
30th November, 1929, a split occurred. 
Resolutions on boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India and on 
the severance of connection with the I.L.O. 
were adopted. The affiliated unions oppos- 
ing these resolutions seceded and thereafter 
founded the Indian Trades Union Federa- 
tion (I.T.U.F.) 


The longest general strike in Bombay 
textiles in 1928-29 also gave rise to further 
differences and thus was responsible for 
one more split between the communists 
and non-communists at the eleventh session 
at Calcuttain July 1931, the seceding section 
later forming the Red Trade Union Con- 
gress. But happily at the fourteenth session 
at Calcutta in 1935 an agreement was 
reached between the Red Trade Union 
Congress and the A.I.T.U.C. on the 
fundamental principle of trade union unity. 
But the Indian Trades Union Federation 
which was formed in 1929 yet remained 
separate. It had a membership of 82,000 
with 23 affiliated unions. At the end of 
1929, there were 87 unions claiming 
membership. Of these 38 with 90,000 
membership were registered in Bombay 
Presidency, whereas 60 unions from all 
over India joined the A.I.T.U.C. in the 
very year of its inception and 42 others 
showed willingness to join. By 1924 the 
affiliating membership was 5,000; by 1927 
it rose to 97,000 and in 1929 it shot up to 
190,000. In 1933 the I.T.U.F. amalgamated 
itself with another central organization, the 
National Federation of Labour, taking 
up the new name of National Trades 
Union Federation (N.T.U.F.). In 1936 


Mr. V. V. Giri (now Minister for Labour 
in the Congress 


Ministry at Madras ) 
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submitted compromise proposals to the 
A.LT.U.C. and the N.T.U.F. and, as a 
result, in 1938 at Nagpur the amalgamation 
took place. 


But today the Indian Federation of 
Labour, another all-India labour organiza- 
tion, founded and led by Mr. M. N. Roy 
is competing with the A.I.T.U.C. This was 
organized during the World War II to keep 
up the morale of labour to produce more 
and thus help to defeat the fascist enemy. 
The I.F.L. had therefore the blessings of 
the Government of India and was receiving 
Rs. 13,000 per mensum. In spite 
of its being an infant organization, it 
enjoyed alternate or 50/50 representation 
in all the International Labour Conferences 
that have been held during the last 
one year, the reason being that the 
government was unable to decide during 
wartime the relative representative values 
of both of these organizations. Recently, 
Mr. S. C. Joshi, the Chief Labour 
Commissioner, who was appointed to find 
out the truth in the matter reported against 


the I.F.L. 


It is against this background of the 
history of All-India Central and Federal 
Labour Organizations that the history of 
the Bombay Textile Labour Unionism 
must be studied. And it is interesting to 
note that right from 1887 to 1946 the 
Bombay textile labour and its leadership has 
been playing a very important role in 
the All-India Trade Union Movement. 
Actually it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Bombay textiles have been the pioneers, 
the leaders and the very main-stay of the 
trade union movement in India. 


Position of Bombay Textile Trade 
Unions.—The working population of a 
cosmopolitan city like Bombay lacked 
that homogeneous character which is 
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wanted for any collective action. The Trade 
Unions in America experienced the same 
difficulty at the beginning but today that 
has been remarkably overcome. The pro- 
vincial and communal differences there- 
fore should not be a permanent difficulty 
in India. Secondly, as most of the workers 
keep their attachments with the villages, 
that stability, which is so essential for a 
healthy growth of Trade Unionism, was, 
and still is, to a great extent lacking in the 
industrial cities of India including Bombay. 
Therefore it has not been easy to organize 
regular fighting trade unions out of humani- 
tarian associations or ephemeral strike 
committees. The two labour associations 
which existed before 1919 were the Bombay 
Millhands’ Association and the Kamgar 
Hitwardhak Sabha (1910). The first real 
textile trade union organized in 1919 was 
the Girni Kamgar Sangh. But there was 
no legal recognition for any such unions. 


Union members and officials were 
liable for breach of contract (under the 
ordinary civil law of the land) and restraints 
of trade. The one argument among many 
others which the employers used effectively 
was that of ‘‘ outsiders’? being in the 
unions which in the nature of the case 
was not only unavoidable but necessary, 
because it is axiomatic that the right to 
collective bargaining means also the right 
to representation. And it is but fair that 
the representative of the negotiating party 
must have an independent status. If he 
also were an employee of the employer 
concerned he could be easily influenced. It 
has, therefore, been recognised all the world 
over that the labour representatives must 
be non-employees. What hand they should 
have in directing and determining the 
policy, programme and the methods of 
the union is, however, a separate matter. 
Democratically, these rights must be vested 
in the workers in the trade. 


In spite of all these difficulties, workers 
were undaunted, and in the absence of 
strong unions a resort to frequent lightning 
strikes was the only sanction they could 
think of to support their demands. But in 
spite of the fall of the cost of living index 
from 183 in 1920 to 173 in 1921 and to 
164 in 1922, the workers were not satisfied 
with their wages. The wages were in fact 
30% above the dearness level. Therefore, 
72% of the strikes declared in 1922 were 
failures as against 54% in 1921. 278 strikes 
were recorded for the whole year (1922) 
and the total number of workpeople 
involved was 4,35,434 as against 6,00,351 
in 1921. In January 1924 there was again 
a general strike in Bombay Textiles because 
the employers, due to fallen prices, were 
either unwilling or unable to pay the 
annual bonus. It ended on 25th of March 
after the Macleod Committee disapproved 
of the workers’ demand. Over 1,60,000 
operatives were involved and the working 
days lost were about 8 millions ! Though 
no strong union conducted the strike, it 
was peaceful. In 1925 the Cotton Textile 
Industry was passing through a crisis of 
depression and therefore the dearness 
allowance was reduced by 20%. There- 
upon Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas appealed 
to the Viceroy to suspend the cotton 
excise duty. Meanwhile the workers went 
on strike which was called off only in 
December, when the cuts were restored on 
the suspension of the excise duty. Till the 
2nd of October all the mills were closed, 
about 1,51,986 workers were involved 
and 11,000,000 work-days were lost. This 
time the strike was accompanied by some 
violence also. 


The Trade Unions Act came into being 
in 1926, and immediately unions began 
to be formed with some sense of security. 
The Girni Kamgar Sangh (Mill Workers 
Union), which was formed in 1919, changed 
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its name to Girni Kamgar Mahamandal 
(Mill Workers’ Congress). In January 1926, 
Messts. N. M. Joshi and R. R. Bakhale 
of the Servants of India Society started the 
Textile Labour Union with Mr. S. K. Bole 
of the Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha as its Vice- 
President. The Bombay Millworkers’ Union 
was established in March 1926 by Mr. S. H. 
Jhabwala with the co-operation of com- 
munist leaders like Mr. Dange and others. 
Any student of Trade Unionism is at a loss 
to understand the formation of so many 
trade unions in one industry in one area, 
unless he takes into consideration political 
and personal differences of the leaders. And 
of course it is difficult to justify the forma- 
tion of so many unions in one industry 
at a place on those bases because it upsets 
the very vitals of trade unionism—‘ strength 
in unity.’ 


While the unions appeared on the 
scene, fresh trouble was also brewing. 
According to the recommendations of the 
Textile Tariff Board, the millowners in 
Bombay were thinking of introducing some 
new systems of work. This was disliked by 
the workers but there was a split amongst 
the unions on taking a joint step in the form 
of a general strike. The radicals amongst 
the union leaders, however, went ahead 
with their call for a general strike. The 
strike started on the 16th of April, 1928, 
with the Currimbhoy group of mills and 
spread throughout all the factories except 
the ‘Colaba Land’ and the ‘ Wadia.’ 
The Fawcett Committee was appointed to 
investigate into the matter, but even while 
it sat there were about 70 strikes in the city. 
The committee gave their verdict mainly in 
favour of millowners saying that the new 
schemes were reasonable but recommended 
that the wage-rates, etc., should be fixed up 
in consultation with the union leaders. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union insisted 
on the investigation of some grievances 
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before they could think of considering 
the recommendations. Agreement, how- 
ever, on the methods of finding out the 
truth in cases of victimization could not 
be reached. Therefore the union gave a 
call, once more, for a general strike on 
26th of April, 1929. But as the sober 
Bombay Textile Labour Union refused 
to co-operate in the strike, it was not on 
the same large scale as it was in 1928. 
Yet again, according to the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, the Pearson Committee 
was appointed to enquire into the matter. 
The Committee blamed the Girni Kamgar 
Union leaders for making inflammatory 
appeals to the workers, picketing and 
intimidation by strikers, and condemn- 
ed the acts of violence committed on the 
non-strikers. Thus the 1929 strike proved 
an apparent failure, and the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union, which had built 
up its strength, completely broke down ; 
its membership of about 50,000 dropping 
down to a bare hundred or so. In 1931 
the Kandalkar-Deshpande controversy 
about the bona fides of representation was 
carried over to the A.I.T.U.C. Session 
at Calcutta and as a result a split came 
about even in the central body and the 
Red Trade Union Congress was formed. 


As if this was not enough, various 
other labour associations were still crop- 
ping up. The Bombay Workers’ Union, 
the Bombay Parsee Textile League, the 
Young Workers’ Association are all the 
product of this period of intense trade 
union activity whose contribution in streng- 
thening labour is of doubtful value. The 
Royal Commission on Labour in their 
report dealing with this subject observe: 
‘* At the bottom of the scale come those 
unions which represent little or nothing 
more than the one or two men (generally 
drawn from professional leaders) who 
fill the leading offices. A few such unions 
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can fairly be described as having had their 
main evidence of reality in notepaper 
headings. The object is to give a platform 
and a name to the leaders. The members, 
if not imaginary, are convened on the rare 
occasions when the endorsement of reso- 
lutions is required’’ (p. 319). ‘‘ This type 
of valueless growth...... was stimulated by 
the belief that it would assist the leaders 
to secure nomination to local councils 
or international conferences.” 


This period of mushroom formation 
of trade unions was also marked by intense 
discontent and urrest. The textile industry 
was facing keen contest because of rationali- 
sation in other countries. Therefore a 25°, 
cut in wages were introduced, work was 
increased per worker and retrenchment 
and wide-spread unemployment was the 
result. In the course of a short period 
about 60,000 workers (70%) were thrown 
out of employment: out of 84 in 1931 
only 50 mills kept working in 1933-34. 
Naturally, therefore, the — strike-wave 
increased in 1933 as compared to 1932. 
In 1932 there were in all 11 strikes, invol- 
ving 6,472 workers, losing 1,67,348 working 
days. Whereas in 1933 there were 35 
strikes, involving 42,777 workers, losing 
3,48,553 working days. Most of them, 
however, were failures because there were 
too many small and weak unions, a 
majority of the workers not being merhbers 
at all. Moreover, there was too much of 
faultfinding and blaming amongst the 
union leaders themselves, the communist 
leaders charging the ‘reformists’ and 
vice versa. 


The whole story was repeated in 
1934 when the general strike in the textile 
industry all over India began on 23rd of 
April. After about a fortnight the strikes 
showed signs of breaking because of a 
quarrel over the inclusion (or non-inclusion) 
ot Messrs. Joshi and Bakhale in the strike 


commitee, between the communists on 
the one hand and non-communists on the 
other. There were also charges and counter- 
charges of misleading the workers to go 
back to work. Naturally, therefore, the 
strike failed and failed miserably. Between 
the rivalries of the leaders the workers 
were the worst sufferers. 


In the 1935 elections the ‘Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union (Red flag)’ was won 
over by the communists and therefore the 
defeated party started the ‘Girni Kamgar 
Union, Bombay,’ under the leadership of 
Kandalkar, the ex-Vice-President of the 
A.LT.U.C. (4931). Since then till about 
1940, the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
(Red flag) has been the strongest and the 
most active union in the city of Bombay. 
Other unions have a small following 
and their activities are limited to a 
few mills in which they have some 
following. 


In 1938, when the Indian National 
Congress formed ministries in various 
provinces under provincial autonomy, 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act was 
passed. The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
(Red flag) was against it from the very 
beginning for, to them, it was an on- 
slaught on the fundamental right of the 
workers—the right to strike. They called it 
a ‘black act’ and arranged demonstra- 
tions and led strikes under protest. But 
before much could be done about it, the 
second World War began, and the 
Congress Ministries resigned. 


At about this time one Rashtriya 
Girni Kamgar Sangh (National Mill- 
Workers’ Union) was formed in Bombay on 
the lines of the Textile Labour Association 
of Ahmedabad. It believed in establishing 
just and harmonious industrial relations 
by peaceful and legitimate means on the 
basis of truth and non-violence. With it 
the national interests outweighed the 
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international ones, and therefore its policy 
came in direct conflict with the communist 
unions. For, when on 22nd of June, 1941, 
Germany attacked Russia, the communists 
thought that the ‘Imperialistic War,’ had 
suddenly changed into a ‘ Peoples’ War.’ 
Therefore, they urged upon the workers 
to make sacrifices, not to go on strike and 
produce more, thus keeping the civil 
and military supply constant especially 
when the Japanese Army (along with the 
Indian National Army) was marching to- 
wards India. It was, said the communist 
unions, the patriotic duty of the workers 
to keep the machines working. 


On the other hand, in August 1942 when 
the national leaders were arrested, the Rash- 
triya Girni Kamgar Sangh appealed to the 
workers to protest against it by striking 
work. They appealed to the patriotism of 
the workers and said that they were soldiers 
in the fight for freedom first and workers 
next. As regards the Japanese danger, 
they maintained that it was more imaginary 
than real, at least not so serious as the 
communists would have the workers be- 
lieve. The office-bearers of the Sangh 
were arrested and could start reorganizing 
only in 1944 when they were released. If 
the recent elections in the Textile Labour 
Constituency are any indication of the 
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influence of the contesting parties, then 
it seems that the Sangh ideologies are 
gaining ground amongst the textile labour. 
Mr. Nurie, the Congress candidate, secured 
as many as 4,019 votes against the veteran 
communist leader Dange who got only a 
few more viz. 4,794. Though technically 
it was the defeat of the non-communist 
candidate, the very narrow majority by 
which Mr. Dange was elected is a pointer 
to the growing influence of the Sangh 
amongst the Bombay textile labour. 


Of course, it is difficult to predict 
whose will be the ultimate victory. But 
it is certain that the trade unionism in 
Bombay is gradually being reduced to 
political differences between the national 
unions and the communist unions, as 
in the past it was between the liberals and 
the communists. Because of further differ- 
ences between the rightists and leftists 
in the National Congress, between the 
Communists and the Radical Democrats 
and certain other communal and personal 
differences being reflected in trade unionism, 
the situation is complex enough, much to 
the detriment of workers. 


In the light of this cursory survey of 
textile trade unionism in Bombay other 
aspects of trade unionism can be better 
examined in the following paragraphs. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNIONS (REGION WISE )* 
Posirion oF BomMBAY TEXTILE UNIONS 





Region 
British India 
Bombay Presidency 
Bombay City & Suburbs 





Total No. of No. of Unions in 
Unions Textile Industry 
689 98 
287 45 
126 12 
(Registered only 
40) | 








* Labour Gazette ( Bombay ), August 1945, 
5 
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Trade Union Government.—Before the 
passage of the Indian Trades Union Act 
in 1926 there were no regulations to 
control the internal government of the 
trade unions. All procedure and ad- 
ministration were subordinated to the 
will of the leaders who were mostly 
outsiders and all regulations were sacri- 
ficed at the frequent occurrences of 
the industrial disputes and strikes. Specially 
the ballot voting for calling a strike was 
not practised or regularized till very 
recently. There were, of course, some 
well-administered unions even before the 
said act was enforced. The Textile Labour 
Association of Ahmedabad, the Girni 
Kamgar Sangh led by Mr. Alwe (who 
was a worker himself) and the All-India 
Trade Union Congress—all of these had 
already set examples of well-regulated 
unions. 


After the enforcement of the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, however, it became 
obligatory upon the unions desiring to 
register themselves to have a_ regular 
constitution. But, for those who do not 
want to get registered, there are no 
regulations and no obligations. As registra- 
tion under the Act does not necessarily 
mean recognition by the employer, they 
are not very enthusiastic about getting 
registered or even maintaining it once it 
is done. Out of the total 126 principal 
unions in Bombay (in different trades) 
only 40 are registered. The remaining 86 
are not. Many of the registered unions do 
not submit their periodical returns and 
lose their registration. In 1943, for instance, 
only 489 out of 693 unions in the whole 
of India submitted their returns. In short, 
as far as the internal government of the 
trade unions is concerned, the Act has 
proved to be merely an optional and 
permissive measure. 


After 25 years of existence the consti- 


tution of the trade unions under the Act 
has come to be based on a more or less 
uniform pattern. 


Generally the constitutions provide for 
one managing committee, some centre 
committees and as many mill committees 
as there are mills under their influence. 
The management of the union is supposed 
to be vested in. the managing committee 
which has according to rule 22 of the 
I. T. U. Act a limited number of honorary 
members or advisers, who are not 
textile workers. As has been pointed out 
because of the low standard of education 
amongst workers, because of the practice 
of victimization by the employers and 
because of the necessity for independent 
representatives, the presence of ‘ outsiders ’ 
has not only been found inevitable but 
also desirable to a certain extent. It is, 
however, a fact that because of the political 
controversies which these outsiders bring 
in, more harm than good is done to the 
Trade Union Movement. 


The mill and the centre committees 
of the union which are represented on the 
managing committee work for collecting 
the subscriptions, for getting information 
about the grievances of the workers in 
that mill or centre and represent the matter 
to the managing committee or the employers 
directly as the situation may warrant. 
Sometimes it has been found, as in 1929, 
that the mill committees arrogate to them- 
selves the right of the managing com- 
mittee viz. declaring or calling off a strike. 


Thus it has been discovered that 
though the constitution provides for a 
democratic machinery there are many 
irregularities in practice. The controversy 
between Mr. S. V. Deshpande and 
Mr. Kandalkar in 1931 about the real 
representation of the Bombay Girmi Kamgar 
Union, the question of the inclusion of 
Messrs. Joshi and Bakhale in the strike- 
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committee of 1934, the point about the 
constitutional nature or otherwise of the 
meetings held in July 1934 and the glaring 
case of two rival and parallel managing 
committees existing simultaneously in a 
single union are all solid examples of the 
unconstitutional, irregular, undemocratic 
management of the Trade Unions. 

How far these irregularities are due 
to the personal, political or other differences 
amongst the leaders and how far due to the 
ignorance of the workers, it is difficult 
to judge. 

Office-bearers.—Due to the lack of time 
and education, the Bombay Trade Union 
Official compares unfavourably in the 
matter of efficiency with the officials of 
unions in the western countries. In the 
various annual reports on the working of 
the Indian Trade Unions Act it has been 
repeatedly pointed out that many union 
officials do not understand the working 
of the law and the procedure laid down 
therein, thus resulting in wrong or 
incomplete returns. Due to lack of finance 
the unions have not been able to employ 
the services of educated and specially 
trained ex-workers as recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India. 
It must be pointed out, however, that 
those who employed the services of trained 
persons have been more than amply com- 
pensated in terms of better organization. 

Leadership within the unions has 
been acting through the offices of presi- 
dents, general secretaries, etc., but since 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came 
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into being, at least in the registered unions 
it has been acting mainly through the 
advisers and honorary members. The 
history of the movement shows that but 
for the non-vocational bias and immature 
radicalism of certain union leaders, the 
trade union movement would have been 
one strong progressive force instead of 
of the house divided against itself that it is 
today. 

Membership and Finance.—There is 
nothing more elusive in the study of trade 
unionism in India than its membership. 
Membership is still often not defined. 
There is no system of checking the figures 
of membership. The Royal Commission 
on Labour and the I.L.O._ both 
have charged the unions for maintaining 
the names of those who have long ceased 
to pay the subscription. And this charge 
has not been contradicted. Moreover, usual- 
ly the membership does not give the 
correct idea of the strength of the unions. 
Because there are more than one trade 
unions in one industry the workers may 
join or follow any one of them in times of 
difficulty or crisis. That, however, depends 
upon their evaluation of the benefits 
that may accrue to them as a result of join- 
ing ranks with a particular union. There 
are many workers who are trade union 
conscious but do not participate in tbe 
usual activities either because of lack of 
time or fear of victimization. Others, on 
the other hand, calculate that the gains 
won by the union will naturally be theirs 
even without their participation. 


Membership of Trade Unions* 


No. Name of Region 


1. British India 
2. Bombay Presidency 
3. Bombay City 


~ — *Labour Gazette (Bombay), August 1945. 


Membership in 
Textile Unions 


Total Figure 
of Membership 


6,85,299 1,61,133 
3,14,580 1,27,368 
99,701 39,556 
Bombay G.K.U. 26,099 
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The unions have a general fund made 
up of monthly subscriptions which are 
very small because of the low income of 
the workers. That is the reason, perhaps, 
why the unions cannot undertake any 
long-term constructive welfare programme 
for the workers. Most of the funds are 
spent as salaries that are meagre and on 
offices that are poorly equipped. They 
can also utilize this amount on maintaining 
their elected members to the legislature. 
The accounts in most of the unions un- 
fortunately are not kept as efficiently as 
are done in any commercial firm. Political 
and strike funds are separately collected on 
a voluntary basis. 


This matter of finances, of income and 
expenditure directly leads to the question 
of the various activities over which this 
money is spent and can possibly be spent. 


The study, however, reveals that the 
unions in point could not launch any 
long or short term programme because 
the day-to-day problems of labour have 
not yet been solved, thus providing a 
lot of day-to-day spade work to the unions. 
Therefore the professed and actual func- 
tions and the extent and nature of activities 
is the only thing that can be studied. 


The constitutions of Bombay Textile 
Trade Unions generally have laid down 
the following as their functions :— 


(1) To organize all the workers in 
the industry ; 


(2) To strive for the realization of 
all the immediate demands of 
the workers regarding the con- 
ditions of their employment 
by all available means of legisla- 
tion, collective bargaining and 
‘direct action’ ; 


(3) To ameliorate the economic 
and social conditions of the 
working class ; 


(4) To help the worker in case of 
sickness, unemployment and his 
family in case of his death, etc. ; 


(5) To provide legal aid to the 
workers in case of compensa- 
tion benefits, etc. 


(6) To give relief to the workers 
in times of strikes ; 


(7) To collect all possible informa- 
tion on Indian and _ foreign 
labour and industry. 


The A.I.T.U.C. includes in its func- 
tions the removal of untouchability in 
India. 


In actual practice, however, it has 
been found that except for the immediate 
grievances of the workers there is not 
much that the unions could give attention 
to. But even this work is pretty heavy 
and should not be under-estimated. Even 
after twenty-five years of trade unionism 
workers have not been granted even the 
minimum wages and minimum housing, 
fair conditions of work and just terms 
of employment. 


There have been some attempts by 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union and the 
Rastriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh to conduct 
night classes, libraries and reading rooms. 
Lack of enthusiasm on the part of both 
the organizers and the workers has been 
responsible for the lack of progress in 
that line. The wage-minded workers, the 
politically-inclined leaders and the profit- 
minded employers-all show a singular 
apathy towards adult education, recreation, 
health and housing and even the family 
life of the workers. 


That is why there are no labour 
schools, labour hospitals, labour clubs and 
labour libraries in Bombay organized by 
the trade unions. The benefit schemes, the 
social insurance and other similar measures 
are too progressive to be adopted by 
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unions at this stage under the present 
circumstances. 


And of course there are strong reasons 
for this ‘ sorry scheme of things entire.’ 


Firstly, because in the twenty years 
between 1920 and 1940 there have been 
3,500 disputes in the whole of India 
(Bombay contributing a large share). That 
means there were 175 disputes every 
year or working it out it comes to 14 
disputes a month or a dispute every 
two days! Under such circumstances 
there is not peace enough to undertake any 
constructive programme. Since, of course, 
the labour legislation came in vogue, some 
unions have provided very regular and 
expert legal aid to their members in their 
day to day troubles. 


In short, lack of enough funds, lack 
of proper and enough personnel, the 
constant displeasure of the Government, 
the constant attack of the employers and 
the political motives of the leaders all 
together have prevented the trade unions 
from doing their rightful bit for the welfare 
of the workers as the full-fledged, healthy 
and progressive trade unions in the 
West do. 


This is not, however, to under-estimate 
the achievement of textile trade unions 
in the last quarter of the century. Specially 
in Bombay one finds a great change (for 
the better) between the labour conditions 
at the time of the First Great War and the 
Second. But considering how much more 
can be done it seems that our unionism 
has yet to go a long way before it attains 
that level. 


In the matter of labour legislation, no 
doubt various trade unions’ leaders have 
fought in the assemblies—provincial 
and central—year in and year out and some 
of them are responsible for bringing about 
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the enactment of certain permissive and 
partially protective pieces of legislation. 
While expressing his views on this subject 
one Union leader said that there is no 
relation between the trade union movement 
and the labour legislatidn in India even 
as there is no relation between the national 
movement and the present constitution 
of India. It was only when the I.L.O. 
started functioning that certain conventions 
passed at their periodical conferences had 
to be ratified by the Government of India 
and some labour legislation was enacted. 
But again there is a wide gap between the 
enactment and the actual efficient enforce- 
ment. That holds good for all sorts of 
acts right from Factory Acts upto the 
Disputes Acts. 


No other acts have influenced the 
textile trade unions in Bombay as the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, and the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 


The Indian Trade Unions Act came 
into being as a result of an old standing 
demand put forth by leaders like Messrs. 
Saklatwala, Joshi and Wadia. It gave a 
legal status and certain immunities to the 
registered trade unions but registration 
itself was optional. It therefore could not 
prevent the mush-room growth of ‘‘ bogus’’ 
unions. Moreover, the restrictions which 
the registration put on the unions wete 
not compensated by recognition from the 
employers. Consequently, it did not prove 
a complete success. Further, the Act could 
not work efficiently because most of the 
union officials did not understand the work- 
ing of the Act thoroughly. The industrial 
disputes legislation, however, has evolved 
gradually and has not been arbitrarily fixed 
like the trade union legislation. The Trade 
Disputes Act of 1929 did not affect the trade 
unions so directly as the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act did. For, it sought to create 
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three types of unions, defined and fixed 
the nature of representation, and sought 
to regularize the collective bargaining. But 
it made the procedure so long and com- 
plicated that it took months before any 
redress could be expected. Therefore in 
the case of urgent demands the workers 
had to resort to strikes which were illegal 
according to the Act. Moreover, it also 
left scope for the employers to influence 
five per cent of their employees and put up 
a qualified registered and recognized union 
as a rival union against a genuine one. 
Twenty-five per cent membership was 
also too much to be expected to make the 
union representative. Of course, most of 
these defects are sought to be remedied 
in the recently proposed amendments. It 
can be suggested here that the Canadian 
and the New Zealand models of the indus- 
tiral disputes legislation can be profitably 
adopted for our purposes, without hamper- 


ing healthy growth of trade unions. For 
trade unions need not thrive on strikes 
and disputes ; that is merely the negative 
aspect of trade unionism. But the trade 
unions will have no choice except to declare 
strike if even the primary demands of the 
workers such as normal day, minimum 
and standardized wages, fair terms of 
employment and humane conditions of 
work are not satisfied. It is high time our 
Government and employers conceded 
these demands. Then alone the trade 
union movement can assume its proper 
positive and constructive role thriving 
on genuine industrial peace. Real industrial 
peace cannot be obtained by merely 
suppressing or postponing the strikes 
but by establishing favourable conditions 
in industries and allowing a considerable 
hand for labour in the management of 
industries and through it in the Govern- 
ment of the country as a whole. 




















NOTES AND NEWS 


LABOUR INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Collection of Data on Labour Conditions 


The Labour Investigation Committee, 
appointed by the Government of India in 
1944 with Mr. D. V. Rege, I.C.S., as 
Chairman and Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
Dr. Ahmed Mukhtar and Professor B. P. 
Adarkar as members, have compiled data 
on all aspects of labour conditions, in 
35 reports, 20 of which have been printed. 
These reports are expected to help the 
future planning of social security for labour 
and legislation by the Government. 


The data collected by the Rege Com- 
mittee relate to the wages and earnings, 
employment housing and social conditions 
of labour in 38 selected industries, namely 
Mining—Mica, Manganese, Iron-ore, Gold, 
Coal and Salt ; Plantations—Tea, Coffee 
and Rubber; Factories—Mica_ splitting, 
Woollen, Silk, Cement, Paper, Coir matting, 
Carpet weaving, Shellac, Bidi-making, Pot- 
teries, Glass, Mineral oil, Rice mills, 
Dockyards, Engineering, Tanneries and Lea- 
ther goods, Printing presses, Chemicals, 
Cotton ginning and baling, Match, Sugar, 
Cotton textile and Jute ; Transport—Tram 
and Bus services, Non-gazetted railway 
services ; and Other Types—Port labour, 
Municipal labour, Central P. W. D. and 
Rickshaw pullers. 


An industry-wise survey was con- 
ducted by the Committee which travelled 
throughout India visiting 65 centres. 
On-the-spot investigations were carried 
out in 528 centres including plantation— 


estates and mines. Sample surveys were 
made of 1,631 establishments relating 
to various industries. Questionnaires 
containing hundreds of questions were 
issued to various industrial concerns, Pro- 
vincial and State Governments, Officials 
and Employers’ and Employees’ organiza- 
tions and the replies analysed. The quantity 
of factual material analysed by the 
Committee would be illustrated by the 
fact that in regard to the wage census 
alone 34,080 forms were received. 


A field staff consisting of 16 Supervi- 
sors and 45 Investigators were employed 
by the Committee for ad hoc surveys and 
collection of information on the spot 
through personal contacts with employers, 
workers and officials. Representative cen- 
tres were selected region-wise so as to 
discover differences in the conditions of 
labour in the same industry in different 
parts of the country. Investigations related 
particularly to protection given by existing 
labour legislation wages and earnings, 
working conditions, indebtedness, age and 
mortality statistics, welfare activities and 
social security measures. 


The Committee was considerably 
assisted in their work by Provincial and 
State Governments, Local bodies, Port 
authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations. 


Indian Labour Gazette, July 46. 


New TRENDS IN LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Labor 


and management representa- 


tives alike in the United States can count 
some, though minor, gains in industrial 


relations, now that the bulk of predicted 
postwar strikes has been settled. 
One trend which is commended by 
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the National Association of Manufacturers, 
mouthpiece and service organization for 
management interests, is increased use of 
suggestion systems. More and more, mana- 
gement is welcoming suggestions from 
employees as to how their work or the 
process in which they are interested may be 
improved. The old-time question box, 
into which employees dropped their sugges- 
tions anonymously has now given way 
almost entirely to suggestion departments. 


The modern suggestion department 
includes a panel of experts who talk directly 
to the employees who have new ideas and 
who seriously attempt to gain experience 
from even the rejected ideas offered. In 
most cases, suggestions which result in 
a saving to the company or an improve- 
ment in methods are rewarded with money 
prizes. The Stromberg Carlson Company, 
makers of radios and radio phonographs, 
paid an average of 55 dollars per employee 
for suggestions during 1943 and found 
the system profitable. 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has disclosed that inquiries from 
its members as to the procedure for esta- 
blishing suggestion systems are increasing 
daily and recent requests for information 
have been received from such diversified 
organizations as General Textile Mills, Inc. ; 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., producers of 
road building equipment ; and Sheffield 
Farms, dairy products processor and dis- 
tributor. 


In the opinion of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the system gives 
labor the feeling that it is a definite partner 
of management and is working with it 


for the benefit of both. 


New  Profit-Sharing Plan.—Another 


precedent which might find a prominent 
place in future employee-employer relation- 
ships is the profit-sharing plan of Eric A. 


Johnston, formerly director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and owner 
of large business interests. The plan went 
into effect this year in the Brown-Johnston 
Company, retailers of electrical equipment, 
and the wholesale manufacturing divisions 
of the Columbia. Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, both in Spokane, 
Washington. 


According to the Johnston plan, em- 
ployees share 25 per cent of net profit 
before taxes on a point system. One 
point is granted each employee for each 
100 dollar of annual salary ; one point 
for each yeat of continuous service ; 
five points for each term served on a 
‘*junior board of directors ’’ composed of 
employees ; etc. 


It was Eric Johnston who, as director 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, signed with the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor, a 
labor charter which calls for a practical 
labor-management partnership to stimulate 
the highest possible degree of production 
and employment at wages that assure a 
steady advance in the American standard 
of living. 


Some advanced ideas which will serve 
as precedents in industrial relations have 
been expressed by Henry J. Kaiser, world- 
famed industrialist who solved many pro- 
duction problems during the war and who 
has entered the postwar automobile manu- 
facturing field following purchase of the 
huge Government bomber-building plant 
at Willow Run. Kaiser’s policy is to keep 
up the morale of his workers and thus 
prevent strikes by providing social security, 
safety regulations, incentive motives, recrea- 
tion, etc. 


Vermont Sets Up Industrial Relations 
Council.—Perhaps the most constructive 
remedy of all to arise from recent industrial 
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strife has come from Vermont. In that 
rocky New England state, which was 
one of the original 13 colonies, the town 
meeting is still a valid part of the democratic 
process and every citizen has a right to 
attend and to discuss community problems 
before action is taken on them. 


In Vermont, a State Industrial Rela- 
tions Council has been set up. It is 
composed of representatives of industry 
and unions. Government has no part in 
it, but the council has gone far toward 
creating real understanding between labor 
and industry. 


There are eight members of the council 
who represent the Associated Industries 
of Vermont, four members from the state 
organization of the American Federation of 
Labor and four others from the state 
organization of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Each of these three groups 
elects its chairman and the three chairmen 
take turns presiding over the council. 
The council has been in session for more 
than a year. Many of its meetings have been 
stormy, but recent reports of both labor 
and management indicate that encouraging 
progress has been made and the method 


has been recommended for other states 
of the Union. 


Labor Represented At Washington.— 
Something like the same principle has been 
applied to the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
since his appointment, has been working 
on a plan to promote industrial peace. 
Finally, the plan has been approved by 
Congress and three assistant secretaries have 
been appointed. 


They are John W. Gibson of the 
CIO, Philip Hannah of the AFL and David 
A. Morse, assistant secretary for interna- 
tional matters, who has been appointed 
with the joint approval of both the AFL 
and CIO. Both Gibson and Hannah have 
been members of their respective unions 
all their lives and were trained in the ways 
of unions by their fathers. Both were coal 
miners and both started work in the mines 
when they were very young—Gibson at 16 
and Hannah at 13. Morse, an attorney, 
was labor director of the military govern- 
ment in Italy, acting director of the Control 
Council in Paris and director of the Control 
Council in Germany.—USIS. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Practical steps are being taken in 
Great Britain towards the realisation of the 
educational reforms provided by the Educa- 
tion Act, 1944. The latest measures are 
indicated below. 


Nursery Schools.—Comprehensive nur- 
sery care for children under five years 
of age is provided for in the Education Act, 
and, as a first step towards its establishment, 
wartime services are being reorganized. 
The need for such services is urgently felt 
for various reasons of national importance ; 
for instance, women workers are needed 


in industries vital for essential productidn, 
housing and shopping difficulties are liable 
to continue for some time, and more 
generally, it is desirable to give mothers 
an opportunity for rest and relaxation. 


In a circular, issued jointly by the 
Ministers of Health and Education in 
December, 1945, the local authorities were 
asked to submit schemes to this effect 
by the end of February, 1946. It is con- 
sidered that the measurement of local 
need and the choice of the best methods 
of meeting it must rest primarily with the 
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local authorities concerned. The following 
suggestions are made in the circular as to 
various methods which could be organized 
locally: (a) nursery schools, nursery 
classes, day nurseries, and schemes of daily 
guardians ; (b) use of maternity and child 
welfare centres on two or three afternoons 
a week as temporary creches ; (c) organizing 
as volunteers, responsible women or older 
girls willing to ‘‘ sit in’’ at the home of 
children while the parents go out together 
in the evening. 


From 31 March, 1946, those wartime 
nurseries which, as a result of schemes 
submitted by local authorities, become 
nursery schools or nursery classes will be 
entitled to the normal education grant 
from the Ministry of Education ; wartime 
nurseries continuing as day nurseries will 
receive a similar grant from the Ministry 
of Health. This grant will also be payable 
for registered daily guardian scheme after- 
noon creches, and evening ‘‘ sitters-in.” 


It is considered that mothers with 
children under two years of age should 
be discouraged from taking up employ- 
ment. Nursery schools and classes would 
provide for children between two and five 
years of age; day nurseries and daily 
guardians could meet special needs. 


Handicapped Children—A special 
advisory committee, consisting of a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, and two other 
members, has been appointed by the Minis- 
ter of Education to advise her on such 
matters relating to children requiring special 
education treatment as may be submitted 
to it or as it may consider require 
investigation. 


A circular has been sent from the 
Ministry of Education asking local autho- 
rities, as a matter of urgency, to consider 
making additional provision for special 
boarding schools intended for educationally 
subnormal and maladjusted children. The 
authorities have already been asked to 
include in their development plans pro- 
posals for dealing with physically 
handicapped and delicate children. It is 
estimated that there are some 15,000 
educationally subnormal children in Eng- 
land and Wales who need the kind of 
care and education which only boarding 
schools can provide ; accommodation exists 
at present for only 3,000 to 4,000 of 
them. 


International Labor Review— 


March-April ’46. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIOM TO ERADICATE WorLD’s DEADLY DISEASES 


One of the truly breath-taking possibi- 
lities of world organization which has 
been subordinated to more current issues is 
an international system of medical research 
laboratories discussed at the International 
Health Conference, called by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations, 
which met in New York City in July. 


In opening the first session of the 
International Health Conference, M. Henri 
Laugier, of France, Assistant Secretary 


General of the United Nations in charge of 
social affairs, called for speedy establish- 
ment of a World Health Organization. 
He continued : 


‘‘For the first time in history, the 
whole of the human community has set 
itself the task to unite all its efforts, to 
co-ordinate and multiply them on the level 
of the whole world, in order to launch 
the fight against suffering, against illness, 
against death. 











INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION TO ERADICATE WoRLD’s DEADLY DisEASEs 


‘* Each of you is passionately interested 
in certain precise technical problems, be 
it the fight against cancer, against tubercu- 
losis, against rheumatism, against tropical 
fevers, or be it cerebral surgery, epidemiolo- 
gy, pharmacology, psychiatry or some other 
specialized field. 


‘* A day will come, at an early con- 
ference, when you will have to concentrate 
on these technical problems, to set up 
working programmes with all the devoted 
care which you give to your own medical 
disciplines. 

‘*There is, in particular, a general 
trend in the minds of all who think, toward 
the organization of international research 
laboratories, equipped with all matertal 
means, with the highest grade of personnel, 
fathering in full-time occupation the scien- 
tists of all countries, who would work in 
an atmosphere of close human collabora- 
tion. 


‘* Many internationally minded men 
are convinced that this is an immensely 
efficient’ way—and, contrary to,all expecta- 
tions, a truly economical way—of bringing 
rapidly to a satisfactory achievement many 
difficult research works that are now with 
great pain conducted on a national level 
by all countries.” 


Dr. Julius J. Perlmutter, president of 
the National Cancer Foundation of the 
United States, wired the conference offering 
to place foundation facilities at the disposal 
of the United Nations, declaring that 
action by a community of nations ‘‘ could 
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create the largest pool of funds, facilities 
and brains ever mustered ’’ to deal with the 
problem of cancer. 


Role of International Laboratories.— 
Fitzhugh Turner, who writes of such things 
for the New York Herald Tribune, reporting 
the conference meeting, said that medical 
men of practically every nation who gathered 
there were thinking in terms of ‘‘ great 
international laboratories spotted over the 
globe, with teams of top scientific minds 
of all nations achieving the discoveries 
which finally rid mankind of such plagues 
as cancer, the tropical fevers, tuberculosis 
and leprosy.” 


Recent medical works indicate the 
basic belief that the common diseases of 
mankind evolve and disappear throughout 
the years and that proper international 
co-operation in the medical field would 
make it possible to eradicate from the 
face of the earth many of our most deadly 
diseases. 


The activities of the United Nations, 
even at this early stage, are encouraging 
in this respect. The medical men engaging 
in the talks at the first meeting of the 
International Health Conference were dele- 
gates and observers who represented not 
only the fifty-one members of the United 
Nations, but also sixteen of seventeen 
major countries outside the United 
Nations. Spain was not represented. Their 
immediate objective is to set up a world- 
wide organization capable of coping with 
problems of public health.—USIS. 


HEALTH SAFETY AND WELFARE OF WORKERS 


The Central Department’s proposals 
to revise the Indian Factories Act so as to 
secure better working conditions for indus- 
trial labour have been unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Standing Labour Committee 
which met in New Delhi on July 25 under 


the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. S. 
Lall, Secretary, Labour Department, 
Government of India. The meeting lasted 
two days. The proposals envisage the regis- 
tration and licensing of factories and inclu- 
sion of specific provisions regarding the 
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health, safety and welfare of the workers 
in the Act itself. 


The Committee then considered the 
question of regulating the conditions of 
employment in business houses and com- 
mercial undertakings in urban areas and 
agreed to the proposal that a Central Act 
should be legislated in order to secure 
uniformity in all Provinces. 

Committee’s Resolution—The Indus- 
trial Housing Sub-Committee’s Report was 
then taken up for discussion. The minimum 
standards proposed in the Report, namely, 
that workers’ houses should have at least 
two rooms of a total area of 240 sq. ft. 
with proper ventilation, lighting and sanita- 
tion were accepted as generally suitable. 
Discussions on this subject had not con- 
cluded when the Committee adjourned to 
meet the following day. 


Emphasising that special steps should 
be taken for obtaining building materials 
which are still in short supply, the Com- 
mittee at its meeting on July 26 adopted a 
Resolution expressing general approval of 
the Report of the Industrial Housing Sub- 
Committee. 


According to the Resolution, Govern- 
ment subsidy for construction of workers’ 
houses should be increased, and in view of 
the fact that the rent charged to the workers 
will be un-economic, the deficit should be 
shared equally by the Central Government, 
Provincial Governments and the employers. 
The minimum standards laid down in 
the Report are accepted as suitable and the 
early formation of a National and Regional 
Housing Boards is urged. 


Indian Information, August 15, 1946. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES IN U. S. FoR RURAL AND ISOLATED AREAS 


The travelling demonstration library 
known as the ‘‘bookmobile’’, is seeking 
formal approval of the United States public 
during the current Congressional recess. 


Pending popular acceptance of the 
idea, the matter will be brought up again in 
January when the new Congress convenes 
and the ‘‘ bookmobile ’’ may then become 
a nationally accepted institution. Already 
the ‘‘ bookmobile ’’ has had a long record 
of performance in the rural areas of the 
nation. 


The record of hearings on the bill 
for Federal aid shows that the state of 
Ohio has 29 ‘‘ bookmobiles’’ and that 
they circulated 2,589,035 books last year. 
The demonstration system has been used 
in Virginia, Louisiana and a number 


of other southern states and always to good 
purpose. In most cases they demonstrated 
the usefulness of the free, public library so 


well that the communities built libraries 
and then dispensed with the travelling 
ones. In other cases, they have been 
used to bring books to people who live 
in sparcely settled and isolated areas. 


Usually, the ‘‘ bookmobile”? is a 
light truck stocked with a modest supply 
of books fitted to its capacity. The vehicle 
is driven by the librarian who travels 
about isolated mountain and other rural 
areas lending books under the same sort of 
systems used by the free public libraries 
of cities or countries. At the end of 
the usual two-week loan period, the 
‘* bookmobile ’? comes around again, col- 
lects the books which have been read 
and lends others. 


Federal Aid Sought.—The proposal 
now on the national legislative calendar 
is to encourage the use of travelling libra- 
ries where they are not now in use and 
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to increase the number in areas where they 
are already in use. Any state, after present- 
ing a satisfactory plan, with an acceptable 
budget, to the National Government may 
become eligible for a grant of 25,000 
dollars to put the plan into effect. If a more 
expensive plan is desired, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will match any additional funds 
furnished by the state up toa total budget 
of 125,000 dollars a year for four years. 


Federal aid for the ‘‘ bookmobile ”’ 
system will not amount to a life-and-death 
decision because the plan has existed in 
one form or another for 150 years, ever 
since the colorful character known as 
Parson Weems sold books all along the 
eastern seaboard from his market wagon. 
Federal aid would expand the system, 
however, and, even more important, it 
would encourage the establishment of 
permanent library facilities where they do 
not exist at the present time. 


Testimony before members of the 
Senate Education and Labour * Committee 
indicated that demonstration travelling 
libraries have been notably successful in 
interesting people in reading. Paul Howard, 
of the American Library Association, told 
the committee that passage of the bill 
would be one of the landmarks in library 
history. He said the ‘‘ bookmobile ’’ bill 
would do even more for rural libraries than 
Carnegie did for libraries in more populated 
areas. 


10,380 Regular Libraries In U.S.— 
The reference was to the aid of Andrew 
Carnegie to the free public library system 
in the United States. An immigrant 


REHABILITATION OF 


To rehabilitate approximately 60,000 
men of the Indian Defence Services dis- 
abled during the late war, an ambitious 
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who became the country’s greatest steel 
magnate, Carnegie spent millions of dollars 
for the building of libraries in cities and 
towns throughout the country. Since his 
activity, free public libraries in the United 
States have increased to the number of 
7,995. That is the number to which any 
person may go and borrow books to take 
home and read without cost. There are 
10,380 libraries altogether in the conti- 
nental United States. Some of these belong 
to schools and universities and their use 
is sometimes restricted to registered 
students. 


Most free public libraries in the United 
States are officially restricted to use by 
citizens living within the area supporting 
the library by taxation, but identification 
is seldom required of borrowers. In spite 
of the democracy of the system, witnesses 
told the Senators that 35 million people 
in the United States do not have access 
to any public library. 


Congress will not arbitrarily build 
libraries in the areas known to need them. 
Democratically, the Federal Government 
will demonstrate the need ; the libraries, 
like roads and schools, must be built 
by the people themselves if they want them. 


Mrs. Douglas said, while arguing the 
case for her bill in the House : ‘‘ Judgtng 
by the experience of such regional experi- 
ments as have been made in Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina, once a 
taste has been given for library service, 
the appetite grows and the community 
is eager to co-operate with the state to 
carry on the service.”’—USIS. 


DISABLED SERVICEMEN 


scheme has been jointly undertaken by the 
War and Labour Departments of the 
Government of India. 
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The scheme falls under three main 
heads : completion of hospital treatment ; 
educational and vocational training at 
Services Convalescent Rehabilitation 


Centres (S.C.R.Cs) ; and training at special © 


centres organized by the Labour Depart- 
ment. 


S.C.R.Cs have been set up at 
Bangalore, Moradabad, Kirkee, Secundera- 
bad, and Bareilly. Two more are to be 
established at Rawalpindi and Lahore. 
The first four have accommodation for 
1,000 trainees and the remainder for 500. 


Object of Training—The~ scheme, 
which is entirely voluntary, applies to dis- 
abled men still in the services and to those 
who have been discharged. Discharged 
persons, if accepted for the scheme, will 
continue to draw their disability pensions 
and receive an allowance equal to the 
difference between their disability pension 
and their pay at the time of their discharge. 
After February 28, 1947, those on the 


active list will be discharged from the 
Services. All those under training will 
then be given Rs. 10 monthly plus dis- 
ability pensions granted. Rations, clothing 
and accommodation will continue to be 
supplied free. 


Subjects taught at S.C.R.Cs include 
carpentry, rope and string-making, weaving, 
tailoring, basket-making, agriculture, cleri- 
cal work and leather work. 


The object of this training is to restore 
a man’s confidence in his working ability 
and to assist the Labour Department’s 
Rehabilitation Officers to decide whether 
a man, after his instruction, is fit for im- 
mediate employment or whether he should 
receive further training at a Labour Depart- 
ment centre. Three such centres have been 
opened at Jallahali (near Bangalore), Aundh 
and Coconada. It is proposed to establish 
three more in Bombay. 


Indian Information—August 15, 1946 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEES PROMOTE LABOR MANAGEMENT Harmony IN U.S. 


In the United States today many 
forward-looking cities are promoting labor- 
management harmony through the volun- 
tary creation of industrial relations com- 
mittees. Composed of representatives of 
local labor unions, business firms and 
industries, and the general public, these 
committees are providing a meeting- 
ground for the discussion of labor-manage- 
ment problems as they arise, as well as 
permanent machinery for the settlement 
of disputes when negotiations have broken 
down. 


The people of Louisville, Kentucky, 
recently acted to improve labor-manage- 
ment relations by setting up an 18 member 
mediation board to handle local labor 
disputes. This board was patterned after 


another industrial relations committee 
created several months ago in Toledo, 
Ohio. Composed of six representatives 
each from labor and management, and 
six representatives of the general public, 
all appointed by the mayor, the board, 
through special threeemember sub-com- 
mittees, mediate cases submitted to it by 
parties to a dispute. 


The Industrial Relations Council of 
Metropolitan Boston, said to have been 
the first community program for the settle- 
ment of labor-management controversies 
without Government participation, has 
been a pace-maker among such voluntary 
groups. Composed primarily of labor 
unions and business firms, it has, since its 
creation in December, 1941, applied the 
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New England town meeting technique 
to all its activities. Talk, the nub of the 
town-meeting, is the fundamental principle 
upon which the Council operates. Through 
this medium, a workable mechanism for 
getting at the core of labor-management 
problems and reducing industrial strife 
has been found. The Council calls regular 
mass conferences and frequent committee 
meetings, and sponsors a weekly radio 
program for the airing, not only of indivi- 
dual issues, but of all questions relating 
to industrial relations. 


During the war, the Government, 
through the War Labor Board, handled 
the more serious labor disputes that arose 
in the Boston area, but by 1944 the regional 
chairman of the Board was inviting the 
Council to conciliate many cases on the 
docket which he felt could be settled 
‘* out of court.’”’ The Council now handles 
the majority of labor dispute cases. 


Equal Representation For Labor And 
Management.—The Council is. run by an 
executive committee elected annually by 
its membership. Of the fourteen men 
sitting on the committee, six are from 
management, six from labor—divided 
equally between the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations—and two from the general 
public. Activities are financed on an 
annual budget which approximates at pre- 
sent 14,000 dollars. This money is raised 
from yearly membership fees—ten dollars 
for a local union and from five to seventy- 
five dollars for a business firm, depending 
on the number of persons it employs. 


Throughout the year, the AFL, the 
CIO and management groups sponsor 
conferences for their own members. Here, 
policy on basic issues is fixed, and pertinent 
problems discussed. A mass conference 
attended by all groups and sponsored by 
the Council is held annually. At this 


meeting, members are addressed by pro- 
minent national labor, management and 
public figures and an attempt is made to 
bring individual policies and programs 
into focus. But the most important work 
is done at the frequent meetings of the 
council’s executive and other committees 
at which small groups of labor leaders and 
businessmen develop the habit of unraveling 
mutual problems harmoniously. 


‘*The problem is to get common 
sense into everyday plant relations,’ 
Federick W. Bliss, an industry member of 
the executive committee and its present 
chairman, said recently. ‘‘ This means 
that labor and management must be taken 
away from the heat of a plant disturbance, 
to learn that the other fellow is human too. 
Labor and management must meet, more- 
over, at other times than when disputes 
are in progress ; this idea of meeting the 
other side only when there is a fight has been 
the cause of too much trouble in the 
past.”’ 


‘ 


In the typical Council ‘‘ case,” a 
union representative phones the executive 
director of the Council to complain of 
unreasonable obstinacy on the part of a 
given firm in the settlement of a grievance— 
or management may file the complaint 
against the union. The executive director 
immediately communicates with the head 
of the firm (or the union) and arranges a 
meeting of the disputing parties at the 
Council Office to ‘‘talk things over.”’ 
In this way, grievances are settled amicably, 
in an atmosphere of calm and conciliation. 
Sometimes, when this method fails to bring 
the desired results, additional conciliation 
or arbitration facilities may be needed. 
The Council provides these facilities 
through its special conciliation committee 
(also composed equally of labor and 
management) and makes available one-man 
bi-partite, or tri-partite conciliation or 
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arbitration panels at the request of the 
disputing parties. Since V-J Day, informal 
conciliation has brought about a settlement 
in all but four cases, and these four were 
settled amicably by arbitration. 


On the whole, the Council is endorsed 
by labor and management in the Boston 
area, although some groups within labor 
oppose the Council because it excludes 
Government from participation.—USIS. 


BeGGars’ WORKHOUSE IN MADRAS 


(a) Beggar Problem in Madras.— 
The need for a human approach and 
a missionary spirit in the administration 
of an institution like the Workhouse for 
able-bodied beggars was stressed by Mr. 
Daniel Thomas, Minister for Local Ad- 
ministration declaring open, last evening, 
the Madras Corporation Work House for 
able-bodied beggers at No. 87, Surya- 
narayana Chetty Street, Royapuram. 


Mr. T. S. Avudaiyappa Pillai, Acting 
Commissioner, requested Mr. Daniel 
Thomas to declare the Workhouse open 
and detailed the steps taken by the Corpora- 
tion to solve the beggar problem in the 
City. The Corporation maintained a Poor 
House for destitutes which could accom- 
modate 250 persons. Admission to the 
House was voluntary and nearly 100 
persons were at present getting relief 
there. The Special Home for diseased and 
infirm beggars had now nearly 300 in- 
mates. In addition to these, it was also 
thought necessary to tackle the problem 
of beggars who were physically strong. 
The Government were approached in the 
matter and a legislation was enacted for 
committing able-bodied beggers to a 
recognised industrial home. The construc- 
tion of a Workhouse accordingly at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 80,000 was sanction- 
ed in June last year and the work was 
completed in February last. The Institution 
has separate enclosures for men and women, 
apd already 100 men and 50 women had 
been committed to it. Provision had 
been made for industries like rattan work, 


basket-making, rope-making and _ tape- 
weaving. Those who were capable of hard 
work were being taken out under proper 
escort and employed as road workers or 
casual labourers. A beggar, after his dis- 
charge, could secure employment under the 
Corporation ‘or elsewhere either as skilled 
or as unskilled labourer. The Corporation 
had to spend on the Workhouse between 
Rs. 8,000 and Rs. 10,000 annually on 
establishment and about Rs. 30,000 on 
feeding, and Mr. Avudaiyappa Pillai 
requested the Government and the public 
to help it in running the institution. Mr. 
Daniel Thomas said that the care of beggars 
was no longer a question of philanthropy, 
but was a question of social justice. While 
it was the duty of every individual to 
contribute his mite towards the social 
well-being, it was obligatory on society to 
provide for the well-being of the individual, 
by providing for his employment, old 
age, sickness and recreation. It was in the 
discharge of this function of society that 
they were starting this Workhouse. 
Mr. Daniel Thomas, therefore, appealed 
to the public to co-operate with the 
Corporation in making the institution serve 
its real purpose of reclaiming the beggars 
and making them useful members of society. 


Proceeding, Mr. Daniel Thomas said 
that the institution should not be regarded 
as a place of detention, but should be 
regarded as a rest house for setting right 
those going down the slippery slope of 
destitution. There should, therefore, be 
human understanding between those res- 
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ponsible for running the institution and 
the inmates. An inmate should be given 
the work for which he or she had the 
capacity or training. The missionary spirit 
was needed here. There should be ways 
and means for discharging a person from 
the Workhouse, the moment it was felt 
that he would not be a liability on 
society and could be set on his feet. A 
Committee of public-spirited ladies and 
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gentlemen could periodically inspect the 
institution, and give guidance and assistance 
to those in charge of it. 

The Minister then unveiled the in- 
scribed tablet and declared the Work- 
house open. The Minister went round the 
institution and suggested the introduction 
of vegetable gardening for men and spin- 
ning for women. 


The Hindu, 9th June 46. 


ConTROL OF BEGGARS IN THE CITY 


Control of Beggars in the City.— 
A Conference of officials and _ social 
workers was held this morning at which 
Mr. Daniel Thomas, Minister for Local 
Administration, presided, when the ques- 
tion of control of beggars in the City was 
discussed. 


The Commissioner of Police, the 
Corporation Commissioner and Health 
Officer, the Collector of Madras and 


Mr. V. M. Ghatikachalam and a few other 
social workers attended the Conference. 


Discussions centred on questions telat- 


ing to widening of the powers of Magistrates 
to commit beggars to Work-Houses oy 
Homes and enabling them to remit cases in 
which beggars could be discharged or trans- 
ferred to work houses and organizing a 
colony for segregating those suffering from 
contageous and incurable diseases. 


It is understood that a draft scheme 
on the basis of the day’s discussion will 
soon be drawn up for the consideration of 
the Government. 


The Hindu, June 20th, 1946. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Organized Labour in Four Continents. By H. A. MARQUAND AND Oruers: London: 
Longmans Green and Co., 1939. 518 Pages. 17s. 6d. 


This book is the first attempt which 
seeks to compress between its covers the 
history of ‘ Organized Labour in Four 
Continents.’ It meets the long-felt want of 
leaders and administrators, teachers and 
students who could now refer to one single 
book which gives reasonably good accounts 
of the growth of the labour movement in 
eleven countries, each one written by 
specialists who have marshalled a colossal 
mass of data with intelligent discrimination. 
The book covers as the title suggests four 
continents Europe, America, Australia and 
Asia. To an Indian reader the omission of 
Indian labour is rather surprising. While this 
does not detract fromthe value of the book, 
it would have added much to its usefulness, 
for, objective attempts to write on controver- 
sial matters are comparatively rare in India. 


The book covers only the period 
between 1918 and 1938. But this being a 
more mature than formative period of 
labour history in advanced industrial coun- 
tries, it provides accounts of developments 
in labour organization, collective bargain- 
ing, labour legislation and mainly labour 
politics from which India, which is behind 
the other countries, could learn much. 


The organization of labour in Great 
Britain, the ‘ reward the friends and punish 
the foes’ political policy of American 


labour, the methods of settlement of 
industrial disputes evolved in Canada 
and Australia and the industrial democracy 
practised in the U.S.S.R. are some of the 
special adaptations by labour emphasized by 
the authors. The choice of the authors has 
fallen on countries which portray labour 
under various forms of governments rang- 
ing from a neo-capitalistic country like 
Japan to the Soviet system in the U.S.S.R. 
Only the colonial labour has unfortunately 
been omitted. 


The World War II and the subsequent 
post-war period have been a new era in 
labour history and the editors of the 
book would do well to bring the history 
up-to-date in its second edition. 


The book for obvious reasons lacks 
the structure of one organic whole because 
the authors, like the subjects, are spread 
out on the four continents and therefore, 
perhaps, had no opportunity to evolve a 
common method of treatment and ap- 
proach towards the subjects. The varying 
emphasis on different aspects of the sub- 
ject, however, gives a comprehensive idea 
of the problem. On the whole this book is 
a valuable contribution to the literature 
on labour problems. 


i & 
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Food Control and Cattle Relief in Mysore By 
Mapras: Servants of India Society, 1946. 


In order to cope with the present 
acute and widespread shortage of food by 
equitable distribution of the available food 
supplies in the country, we need to know 
the requirements of different provinces 
and states and particularly the conditions 
prevailing in the scarcity areas. It is only 
by treating the country as a whole and by 
planning distribution on the principles of 
social justice that we can tide over the 
crisis without seriously impairing our 
national health. It is necessary to make an 
average citizen aware of the seriousness of 
the problem by bringing to his knowledge 
the conditions prevailing in areas most hit 
by the present calamity. 


This publication of the Servants of 
India Society deals exhaustively and clearly 
with all problems connected with food 
supply and cattle relief in the state of 
Mysore. It is based on first hand informa- 
tion gathered through towns and surveys 
made by the members of the society. 
They have dealt at length with the policy 
of the Mysore Government in respect of 
the control, procurement and distribution 
of food and have offered constructive 
suggestions which are bound to be very 
useful in bringing further relief to the 
people. 


It is not yet generally known that 
‘*though not officially announced ”’ scar- 
city conditions already exist in some 
districts of Mysore. The standard ration 
in non-statutorily rationed areas is only 8 
oz. in weight as against 12 oz. per adult 
per day in British India. The actual ration, 
however, drawn by most of the people in 
these areas amounts to 6 oz. People in the 
worst affected areas are living on tamarind 
seeds and wild roots. Dr. Kakade writes, 
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Dr. R. G. KaKapgE AnD K. L.._N;: Rao. 
66 pages. Rs. 2/-. 


‘* Emancipation, resulting from a partial 
starvation for a long time, was clearly 
evident in some villages of Chitaldrug 
district. If the present situation is allowed 
to continue any longer, it may lead to some 
disaster of the Bengal famine type.’’ Mal- 
nutrition has caused a distinct increase in 
the total number of deaths. Among other 
measures to relieve distress the authors 
suggest supplementing the diet of the 
common people by providing them with 
chillies, horsegram, dhall, cooking oils, 
dried fish and mutton at subsidized rates. 


Mysore, which even normally is a 
deficit province, is facing acute scarcity 
due to total failure of rains. We are told 
that 11:36 lakhs of people will have no 
food unless it can be imported. The authors 
have revealed that at present there is 
absolutely no co-ordination in allotting 
quotas to various provinces. Thus Mysore 
is allotted millets from Baluchistan and 
Bombay gets the same from Hyderabad. 


To keep the price of the foodstuffs 
within the reach of the consumers is an 
important problem. In this respect the 
Mysore government deserve to be con- 
gratulated. The government brings down 
the prices of the imported grains to. the 
same level as local grains and meets the 
difference from out of its general revenues 
without taxing the consumer. 


Scarcity of fodder has caused a great 
deal of suffering to the cattle and unless 
prompt measures are taken by removing 
good cattle from scarcity areas, most of 
the cattle may be lost, greatly upsetting 
the agricultural economy and thus prolong- 
ing famine conditions. 


S. N. R. 
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Voluntary Social Services: Their Place in the Modern State. 


Edited By A. F.C. 


BourpDiLLon. London. Methuen & Co. Ltd. 1945. 322 Pages. 16s. 


‘* ...it is a great mistake to suppose 
that as the scope of State action expands 
the scope of voluntary social service 
necessarily contracts. Its character 
changes...” 

The above quotation may well serve 
as the general statement of this book 
dealing with the problem of combining 
public and private action in the field of 
social service. As the publishers have 
pointed out, this is a part of the wider 
problem of how to combine public and 
private action in a democratic society. 
With the conclusions to which the authors 
of this book have arrived all may not agree. 
But the conclusion seems to be typical of 
the British attitude of mind toward all 
problems. After considering the three 
alternatives of (i) total abolition of private 
action, (ii) a discovery of new fields for 
private action when the old ones have been 
taken over by the state, and (iii) the delimita- 
tion of certain fields, which the state may 
hever control or control alone, the authors 
take up a very general position when they 
say that voluntary social services in some 
form are likely to be a permanent feature 
of the democratic State. They then proceed 
to point out that the real problem is one of 
reconciling ‘‘ variety and spontaneity ’’— 
qualities characterizing voluntary efforts— 
with ‘‘ efficiency and co-ordination,’— 
qualities, presumably, characterizing State 
action. 

Such a conclusion cannot obviously 
claim to have given a solution to the 
problem which is raised in the intro- 
duction ; nor does it seem to have been 
the effort of the authors to offer any such 
ready solution. The book impresses more 
as an effort at understanding the kind of 
relations that exist between public and 
private action today, and of the measures 


necessary to make this relationship more 
effective in the interests of social service. 
In its efforts to analyse the present 
relationship the book has turned out to 
be one of the most comprehensive 
studies of the wide field covered by 
voluntary social services in England. After 
an introduction by Miss A. F. C. Bourdillon 
setting out the aims of the study, follows 
a chapter giving a retrospect of the develop- 
ment of voluntary social service. Written 
by Professor G. D. H. Cole, the chapter 
traces the history of social service from its 
early beginnings in religious philanthrophy 
through the days of the Poor Law, the 
Evangelical Movement, and the Co-opera- 
tive Movement and brings it up to the 
voluntary effort in England during the 
second World War. This historical pers- 
pective giving the dynamic view of social 
service institutions characterizes all the rest 
of the chapters dealing with the services. 
Among the subjects covered are the welfare 
services for the children, the blind and the 
deaf, the developments in case work, the 
social service aspects of the mutual aid 
movements, voluntary youth organizations, 
voluntary holiday organizations, voluntary 
organizations to facilitate co-ordination 
and the voluntary organizations in wat- 
time. Each of the chapters makes fascinat- 
ing reading as it traces the developmnt of 
its particular service from its dim beginnings 
through its many vicissitudes to its present 
stage of comparative maturity. 


Asa complement to this part of the 
book, where the unit treated in each 
chapter is a particular social service, is 
another where all the social services in a 
particular region are covered. The two 
studies and the introduction, which com- 
prise this part, stand out by the method of 
treatment adopted in them. They are not 
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a mere enumeration or description of the 
various social services in the region, but 
a masterly effort in relating the develop- 
ment of particular services in a region to 
the socio-psychological characteristics of 
the people living in the region. 


To us in India the book is of special 
significance. To our statesmen it is of 
significance in so far as it helps to bring 
out the many issues involved in the co- 
ordination of public and private action. 
To our public-spirited men and _ social 
workers it is useful in so far as it acquaints 
them with the many and new fields of 
service that could be explored and the 
many new turns that could be given to 
efforts already begun. To the student of 
social theory it is important because herein 
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he sees for himself the gradual development 
of the public spirit, the many forms it has 
taken from charity and philanthrophy to 
intelligent aid and self-help, and its numer- 
ous attempts to meet changing needs of the 
people. 


Inspite of being just a collection of 
independent local surveys made by the 
Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Sur- 
vey, the book has a singular unity of pre- 
sentation which speaks of itself for the 
forethought and planning that must have 
preceded the undertaking of these surveys. 
It is time our institutions for higher educa- 
tion undertook to prepare such invaluable 
symposia. 


M. S. G. 


The Barns Experiment. By W. Davin Wits: London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1945. 


This is the story of a residential school 
for lawless boys written in a fascinating 
style so that ‘‘he who runs may read.” 
The experiment was launched by the 
Society of Friends under the able 
leadership of the author (‘‘ Willsy”’ to 
the Barns boys). It not only illustrates 
the application of the principles of educa- 
tional psychology to the problems of society 
but is also an inspiring example of how 
religion can be functional. 


The boys at Barns were about 30 in 
number, and were admitted between the 
ages of 9 and 12. Their mental ages on the 
intelligence tests ranged from 6 to 16 years. 
They were referred to Barns for such dis- 
social behaviour as housebreaking, stealing, 
truancy, and ‘‘ unmanageable behaviour.”’ 
Their scholastic achievement was well 
below the normal for their mental and 
chronological ages. Nearly all of them 
came from the working class in Edinburgh. 
In most cases there was something inade- 


quate in the family relationship: either 
one of the parents was missing or the boy 
did not feel secure in their affection. The 
boys normally stayed until the school- 
leaving age. But some parents often marred 
their boys’ progress by insisting that they 
be sent home. 

The basis of treatment for these boys 
was ‘‘love.”’ Whatever their dis-social 
behaviour they were made to feel that they 
were ‘‘ wanted,” ‘‘accepted’’ and not 
‘* rejected.” Punishment, therefore, was 
not used except when the ‘‘ absolute laws ”’ 
—which were very few—were broken; 
but that took place very seldom. Corporal 
punishment was abandoned altogether. 

The boys made their own laws—but 
not all of them. There were three grades 
of authority at Barns. There was the 
authority of the adults, which was absolute 
on matters of health and which included 
the delegated authority of outside agencies 
such as the Education Authority. Then 
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there was the ‘‘ influence”? the author 
brought to bear in matters concerning 
relationship with the outside world. Third- 
ly, there was the student body or ‘‘ general 
meeting ’’ as they were called, who managed 
everything else. The procedures and routine 
were not rigidly laid down but changed 
according to the shifting needs and interests 
of the pupils. 


Academic subjects were also taught 
at Barns. The boys were | divided 
into two groups for the purpose, and 
each group taught three hours daily in 
the morning or in the afternoon. Then 
there was a wide variety of other activities, 
which included woodwork, painting, clay- 
modelling. The aim was not to make ar- 
tists out of the boys, but to give them 
self-confidence through creative work, for 
these boys seemed to suffer from a sense 
of inadequacy and failure. 


So successful were these unconven- 
tional methods at Barns that even the 
conservative elements in education were 
convinced and Barns won a permanent, 
recognised place in the treatment of the 
dis-social. 


This book is most enlightening to those 
interested in child welfare and specially 
in the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
One should note not only the practical 
suggestions for the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency but also the profound sincerity 
and honesty with which the book is written. 


The author frankly admits that the 
task of conducting the experiment was by 
no means an easy one. It took a great deal 
of patience by the staff and faith that in 
every ‘‘ bad”’ boy there works a spark of 
divinity. 

The author was the guiding spirit of 
the experiment and worked day and night 
for months without rest. Just when the 
reader is ready to pay him a tribute, he 
says humbly, ‘‘If our work at Barns had 
any success it is in spite of and not because 
of my personal qualities.”” Obviously, a 
piece of work of such great value to human 
welfare as the Barns Experiment requires 
persons of true character who place human 
welfare above self-interest. 


K. B. 


City Development. By Lewis Mumrorp, Seckar and Warburg, London 1946, pp. 199. 


The title is an apt one though not 
original ; the author thereby acknowledges 
his deep debt to Professor Patrick Geddes 
whose volume City Development aroused 
his interest as a young man. Lewis Mumford 
has imbibed the outlook of the Master. 
Like Geddes and Branford, he sees 
the city in its regional milieu not 
as something static but changing with 
time. The sub-title ‘‘ Studies in Disintegra- 
tion and Renewal”’ is a pointer to the 
historic considerations which weigh with 


him in his appraisal of civic conditions and 


life. 


The book contains six essays written 
at different times between 1925-43: The 
City, The Metropolitan Milieu, Mass- 
Production and Housing, Report on Hono- 
lulu, The Social Foundations of Post-war 
Building and the Plan of London. The last 
two are most recent; but they merely 
underline the principles Mumford appre- 
ciated even twenty years ago. What he 
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says of London can be true of any other 
city. 


Lewis Mumford held out strongly for 
the City Beautiful.The filth, squalor, misery, 
absence of sunlight, elimination of fresh 
air so characteristic of our modern city 
revolt his sensitivity as a regional planner. 
His criticisms are trenchant and rarely 
miss their mark; more, they are not 
criticisms in a vacuum. His suggestions can 
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always be applied with a little thought and 
will to do better. Mumford is a good 
town planner because he is a good sociolo- 
gist. He searches for a synthesis of the 
varied aspects of life. 


His style is attractive ; short stop to 
sentences which appeal both to the ear 
and the mind. 


A. D. 
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SOCIAL DISORGANISATION IN INDIA: 


DHARAVI : : : 
An Economic and Social Survey of a Village near Bombay. 


OUR BEGGAR PROBLEM—HOW TO TACKLE IT 
Important Symposium edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - 


WHAT NEXT ? CAN INDIA BE UNITED ? 


| MOBILIZING SOCIAL SERVICES IN WARTIME (A Symposium) ; 
Edited by Dr. J. M. Kumarappa - - Price Rs. 2-8-0 (Postage Extra). 


The book deals with such vital subjects as Family Security, Food Situation, 
Planning Nutrition, Refugees and Evacuees, Civilian Morale, Public Health 
Services, Industrial Welfare, Social Hygiene and Defence Forces, State and 
Social Services. The Title should not mislead one into the belief that it 
merely is education to meet wartime needs. Rather, every writer shows how 
a temporary war emergency may be transformed into post-war reform. Hence 
the volume is full of practical suggestions. 


A Topical Book for all those interested in this National Evil which calls for 
immediate action. The Contents include: Types of Beggars, Mental Traits 
of Beggars, Causes of Beggary, Beggars—A Menace to Public Health, 
Professional Methods among Beggars, A Historical Survey of Beggar Relief 
in India, The Citizen and Scientific Philanthropy, From Charity to Social 
Work, A Scheme for the Gradual Tackling of the Beggar Problem with 
special reference to the City of Bombay, Legislation with reference to 
Beggary, A Plea for Social Security to prevent Pauperism, Appendix: Acts 
and Bills relating to Beggary in British India and Indian States. 


Copies may be had from: Messrs. Padma Publications, Lakshmi Building, 
Sir P. Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay. 


This pamphlet endeavours to place before the public a new plan for the 
solution of India’s constitutional deadlock. It contains alternative 
groupings together with the relevant apportionment of seats based on the 
principle of parity. The main purpose behind them all is to stimulate 
constructive thought and action. As the pamphlet approaches our most 
pressing problem from an entirely new angle it deserves the serious 
attention of all those interested in India’s political future. 

Copies may be had from: Messrs. The New Popular Book Shop, Petit House, 
Nana’s Chowk, Bombay, 7. 


An Address given by Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, M. ny Ph.D., at the First 
Convocation of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in 1938. 
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